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Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 


Football racism 


It was a pleasure to read Paul 
Demarty’s article on the England 
football team (‘What did England 
expect?’, July 15). Indeed, it was 
nice to read something on the 
subject in a leftwing paper by 
someone who likes football and 
obviously supports England. It 
made a nice change. 

I’ve never thought twice about 
supporting England’s football and 
cricket teams, because I like both 
sports and I come from England. 
I don’t generally support the 
England rugby team because (a) 
I fucking hate rugby and (b) I’m 
not that keen on Cotton Traders 
trousers or on wearing jeans with 
brogue shoes. 

The broader patriotism issue is a 
non-debate for most working class 
football fans. People’s reasons for 
supporting sports teams are often 
utterly banal: I support the cricket 
and football teams that I do because 
my dad supports them. 

Like Demarty, I don’t see the 
political defeat of nationalism 
entailing the mere obliteration of 
national signifiers and sporting 
competition, given that it’s 
simply impossible to conceive 
of internationalism without 
some notion of the particular, 
of difference. I once asked a 
posh, middle class leftie what 
his future ideal vision of sport 
was. It was something like a set 
of supra-national teams doing 
non-competitive gyrations such 
as synchronised swimming and 
gymnastics. I couldn’t imagine 
anything more alienated and stupid. 

I do have a slight difference with 
Demarty on the racism of football 


supporters, however. He argues 
that such racism 1s now diminished 
because of policing strategies. 
That’s partially true, but there’s a 
bigger factor at work. I’ve watched 
an awful lot of football in the past 
40 years; I can’t actually remember 
the last time I heard anything 
approximating real racism (I think 
that would have been in the late 
1980s and it was then fading fast). 
I’ve heard English chauvinism, 
sexism and homophobia in that 
time, but not racism. 

There’s a reason for this. In the 
highly partisan world of football, 
supporters want their team to win 
and to be better than the other set of 
wankers down the road. As black 
players became more prevalent 
in teams, they became heroes, 
because they had the ability to 
deliver for us: to battle for us and 
help us win. 

Someone hung up on any serious 
level about race wouldn’t be able 
to support their team in any real 
sense; that matters because football 
demands a total commitment from 
those fans who consider themselves 
to be true supporters. And I 
would suggest that the number of 
supporters expecting an all-white 
British football team are very thin 
on the ground. 

The problem with the National 
Front-inspired football fans of 
the 1980s (whose role has been 
mythologised and massively over- 
hyped by liberal leftists), who 
started suggesting that supporters 
couldn’t cheer or ‘count’ goals 
by black players, was that it was 
effectively a moronic injunction to 
stop supporting this or that team. 
It is that existential step that most 
partisan football supporters cannot 
conceive taking in any sense. 

I’m talking about people who 
actually love, watch and care about 
the game; not about those who 
Tweet about things and alternately 
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wank into pizza boxes with the 
curtains drawn. 

Lawrence Parker 

London 


Right to decide 


Tony Greenstein clearly knows far 
more about the internal politics of 
the Palestine Solidarity Campaign 
executive committee than I ever 
will or care about (‘Poverty of 
solidarity’, July 8). But there is a 
major inconsistency in one of his 
central arguments. 

“In practice, the PSC has always 
supported a two-state solution’, 
but later he states: “The PSC says 
that 1t does not support any single 
solution - two states or one. Its 
excuse 1s that it is up to Palestinians 
to decide what they want.” Both 
positions cannot be true at the same 
time. 

At this year’s online AGM, 
the PSC executive moved an 
amendment to a main motion put 
forward by the Communist Party of 
Britain, in its own name, deleting 
the reference to “two. states’, 
which the CPB had included. The 
argument of the PSC executive was 
precisely that it did not support any 
single solution; it was not the role 
of a solidarity movement to take 
any such position. The amendment 
was passed overwhelmingly, as 
was then the subsequent amended 
motion. 

Tony’s view is that the PSC 
should take a specific view on 
the proposed solution - as long as 
it is his preferred one of a single, 
democratic, secular Palestinian 
state, covering the whole of 
mandate Palestine. He even goes 
on to say: “... even if Palestinians 
still supported a two-state solution, 
a solidarity movement should 
reject it.” 

This is a breathtakingly arrogant 
and fundamentally wrong position. 
The role of a solidarity movement 
- especially in the oldest imperialist 
country in the world, and one 
with a very specific history and 
current role in the Middle East 
- is absolutely not to tell any 
people oppressed by imperialism, 
including British imperialism, what 
they should think and advocate. 

The programmatic aims and 
objectives of the Palestinian people 
are a matter for the Palestinian 
people themselves and no-one 
else. The actual outcome will be 
determined through the course 
of mass democratic struggle and 
revolutionary change in_Israel/ 
Palestine and the wider region. 

Tony goes on to say that not 
having a specific position “is a 
problem, because when people ask 
what we want to see in Palestine 
the PSC has nothing to say. It has 
no vision to offer, whereas the 
Anti-Apartheid Movement had 
no hesitation in declaring that it 
wanted a unitary South Africa.” 

Surely it is not beyond wit or 
reason of pro-Palestinian activists 
faced with such a question ‘on 
the streets’ to say precisely that it 
is not our business to specify this 
or that ‘solution’, but to provide 
comprehensive and _ effective 
solidarity to an oppressed people 
fighting for national liberation and 
freedom. To say ‘we’ in the UK 
should have a view on the nature 
and composition of nations and 
states can lead to a very slippery 
logical slope, including the ‘liberal 
interventionism’ of the war on 
Iraq or threatened war on Iran. 
We always say it is for the peoples 
of those countries to determine 
the nature of their states, their 
governments and societies and no- 
one else. 

The point Anti- 


about the 


Apartheid Movement 1S 
fundamentally misleading. The 
AAM declared in favour of a 
“united, democratic, non-racial 
South Africa” precisely because 
that was the declared position of 
the national liberation movement 
itself, led by the African National 
Congress. 

Personally, I agree with Tony 
and Moshe Machover (eg, in ‘181 
pages oozing hate’ Weekly Worker 
February 23 2020) on “two states” 
and its true role and purpose. It 
never meant, and could never mean, 
two genuinely equal, sovereign 
states coexisting within the area 
of historic Palestine. It was always 
about creating a Palestinian ‘entity’ 
for ‘managing’ and containing the 
Palestinian people - but under the 
firm military and nuclear auspices 
of a greater Israel. 

It is funny how advocates of 
‘two states’ very quickly fall into 
a defence of the right of Israel to 
exist, when put under any pressure 
or scrutiny. To raise the ‘right’ for 
the state of Israel to exist during 
what are meant to be solidarity 
actions in support of the Palestinian 
people, while they are being 
literally gunned down, gassed 
and bulldozed by the Israeli state, 
is frankly bizarre, to put it very 
diplomatically. 

As the Morning Star editorial 
for May 22 correctly noted, “the 
resistance now encompasses the 
whole of the Palestinian people” 
But not many of the organisations, 
structures, formations and people 
making up that resistance are 
calling for borders ‘as they stood 
on June 4 1967’ or for borders ‘pre- 
1967. 

It seems very clear that we are 
witnessing the emergence of a 
whole new Palestinian narrative 
of an alternative path to national 
liberation and freedom. How 
or if that may be _ expressed 
programmatically and whether it 
will be adopted by the whole of 
the Palestinian resistance is not 
clear right now. It does seem clear, 
however, that ‘two states’ is well on 
the way out and into the dustbin of 


history. 
But the role of solidarity 
movements in the UK _ and 


elsewhere is absolutely not to make 
support conditional on this or that 
slogan or programmatic aim, but 
to maximise material, political, 
cultural, social, etc support for the 
Palestinian people in their struggle 
and resistance; and equally to 
maximise all forms of pressure on 
the Israeli state, to strengthen the 
former and weaken the latter as 
much as possible. 

I suspect that ifand when the state 
of Israel perceives that the full range 
of internal and external forces have 
become strong enough to represent 
a threat to its very existence, then all 
sorts of new options, opportunities 
and possibilities will open up - as 
happened in South Africa in the late 
80s and early 90s. 

Andrew Northall 
Kettering 


Stalinist 


Andrew Northall comes out as a 
full-blown Stalinist in his July 15 
letter. His first point is that Trotsky 
was an ultra-left masquerading as 
a revolutionary, because he was 
not for alliances with the liberal 
bourgeoisie, Dimitrov’s popular 
fronts in imperialist countries 
or two-stage capitulation to the 
national bourgeoisie in the colonies 
and semi-colonies. 

How very ultra-left were Lenin, 
Trotsky, and the Bolsheviks to 
succeed in overthrowing — the 
capitalist state in Russia in October 


1917! ‘That kind of stuff must 
never happen again’ is his thesis. 
So Spain in its revolution of 1936- 
39 was right not to go down that 
road and unity with the anti-fascist 
capitalists - a class that had mostly 
fled the revolution and had to be re- 
invented - was absolutely necessary. 
But the workers had seized the 
factories and the peasants the land, 
and these revolutionary actions - 
together with the embryonic soviets 
that defended them - had to be put 
down. 

Those who sought socialist 
revolution - Trotskyists, supporters 
of the Workers Party of Marxist 
Unification (POUMists) and 
anarchists - were assassinated by the 
Stalinist murder squads, politically 
directed by the counterrevolutionary 
Italian communist leader, Palmiro 
Togliatti. He did the same to the 
Italian revolution at the end of 
World War II. The ‘disunity’ that 
destroyed the revolution with 
this attack on all those subjective 
revolutionaries - of whom there 
were far more in Spain then than 
in Russia in 1917 - was employed 
to defend the popular front with the 
‘democratic capitalists’ mainly in 
France and Britain. Next came the 
popular front with the actual fascist 
bourgeoisie, Hitler’s Nazis, signed 
in Moscow on August 23 1939 by 
the German and Soviet foreign 
ministers. 

Tony Clark is right about the 
excesses of anarchists against 
the lower orders of the Catholic 
church - especially the nuns who 
were hospital nurses, but were 
slaughtered, resulting in terrible 
shortages - although no tears for the 
bishops and cardinals, who were 
Franco supporters. 

Of course, Andrew Northall is 
also right about The proletarian 
revolution and _ the renegade 
Kautsky, against all current 
attempts to reinstate the renegade 
as a political strategist for the 
Russian Revolution. He was a 
great theorist of revolution; he 
just totally opposed the actual one 
that took place. But it is Andrew’s 
attempts to justify Stalin’s personal 
dictatorship and the Great Purges 
that makes him such a ridiculous 
hack. “This was not ‘above’ or 
‘outside’ the law, but using the 
law - the law of the established and 
legitimate Soviet state,” he writes. 
But what law was that? It was article 
58 of the Russian SFSR penal code 
(February 1927) that allowed the 
state to arrest those suspected of 
counterrevolutionary activities. 
This was updated by many sub- 
articles that were enacted in June 
1934 and so ‘counterrevolutionary 
activities’ were now whatever 
Stalin said they were under his 
personal dictatorship. 

Spartacus Educational _ tells 
us that in the summer of 1932 
Martemyan Ryutin wrote a 200- 
page analysis of Stalin’s policies 
and dictatorial tactics, Stalin 
and the crisis of the proletarian 
dictatorship. Ryutin argues: “The 
party and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat have been led into an 
unknown blind alley by Stalin and 
his retinue, and are now living 
through a mortally dangerous 
crisis. With the help of deception 
and slander, with the help of 
unbelievable pressures and terror, 
Stalin in the last five years has sifted 
out and removed from the leadership 
all the best, genuinely Bolshevik 
party cadres, has established in the 
VKP(b) [All-Union Communist 
Party (Bolsheviks ] and in the whole 
country his personal dictatorship, 
has broken with Leninism, has 
embarked on a path of the most 
ungovernable adventurism and 
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wild personal arbitrariness.” Ryutin 
was eventually executed in January 
1937. 

Stalin had demanded his 
execution in 1932, but had lost 
the vote on the central committee 
because Sergei Kirov defended 
him. But Stalin controlled the 
secret police and Kirov had signed 
his own death warrant. Alexander 
Orlov recounts in lurid detail how 
Stalin consolidated his personal 
dictatorship. | Hundreds — were 
summarily executed, including 
political prisoners who had been 
locked up for years and could have 
had no connection with later alleged 
“counterrevolutionary activities”’. 

He promised Zinoviev and 
Kamenev he would not execute 
them and that their children would 
be safe if they confessed. But 
both were summarily executed 
after their trial and Kamenev’s 
two sons were murdered too. Part 
of article 58 actually allowed for 
the execution of all relatives and 
associates of those accused of 
“counterrevolutionary activities”: 
ie, for not grassing on your parents. 
Onlookers at “counterrevolutionary 
events” could be imprisoned or 
executed for not reporting them. 

‘Law’, ‘due process’, comrade 
Northall? You must be joking. 
Gerry Downing 
Socialist Fight 


Sour plums 


Casting dialectics aside, Gerry 
Downing accuses me of a “liberal 
reactionary defence of capitalism” 
(Letters, July 15). The reason for 
this is because I point out that 
dictatorship, which Lenin defined 
as rule untrammelled by any law, 


bears some similarities to Al 
Capone. 
The first point to make is 


that Downing denies the role of 
personality in history. The political 
stupidity of the tsar and Kerensky 
are not seen as factors in their defeat. 
Marxism, however, recognises 
the importance of personality in 
history. For instance, without Lenin 
the Bolsheviks would not have 
seized power. 

Now, regarding my alleged 
“liberal reactionary defence” of 
capitalism, the fetishisation of Marx 
by many on the radical left has 
meant that the most fundamental 
law of dialectical logic is forgotten, 
when it comes to Marxism, which 
is viewed as a doctrine containing 
no contradictions. But Marxism, 


like everything, does contain 
contradictions - a positive side and 
negative side. At the political level, 
the positive side of Marxism serves 
the interest of the working class, 
while the negative side can serve 
the interest of bureaucracy. 

This fetishisation means that 
most leftists focus on the positive, 
while being unaware of the negative 
side - which finds expression in the 
elevation of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat into a principle, rather 
than a tactic, and the abolition of 
the separation of powers, which 
Engels called for, which opens the 
door to political tyranny. 

The point is that socialism, 
like the trade unions, is part of 
the working class movement and 
both can lead to the domination 
of a bureaucracy to one degree or 
another. Without democracy, the 
socialist revolution inevitably leads 
to the rule of the bureaucracy, just 
like in the trade unions. In fact, 
socialism can be described as a 
general trade union, which has 
come to power. So why wouldn’t 
a bureaucracy take control, as 
they do in the actual trade unions? 
The main contradiction on the 
left 1s between bureaucratic and 
democratic socialism. Bureaucracy 
is not the result of backwardness, as 
the Trotskyist narrative would have 
us believe. 


Downing’s reference to 
Cromwell in England and_ the 
Committee of Public Safety 


in the French revolution is a 
red herring, because I am _ not 
opposed to dictatorship. I am 
simply pointing out that it should 
not be turned into principle. The 
contradiction between bureaucratic 
and democratic socialism ensures 
the defeat of the latter, when 
dictatorship 1s made a principle. 
Lenin’s’ fetishisation of Marx 
meant he was unable to see where 
turning dictatorship into a principle 
would lead to, underpinned by 
the abolition of the separation 
of powers. Like most of the left, 
Lenin saw only the positive side of 
Marxism, while being unaware of 
the negative side. Marx must have 
known that he would become a 
fetish and once said, “All I know is 
that Iam no Marxist.” 

On the question of socialism in 
one country Downing says, “Joe 
Stalin, Chairman Mao and Hugh 
Gaitskell join forces with Tony 
Clark against Bolshevism”. If they 
join forces with me it’s not against 
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"m pleased to say that comrades 

have responded well to my 
remark last week that the Weekly 
Worker’s July fighting fund was 
lagging a little bit behind where 
we ought to be if we’re going to 
make that £2,000 monthly target. 
Six of them made donations 
either by bank transfer or 
standing order, while another 
two chipped in by clicking on the 
PayPal button on our website. 

Let’s start with the standing 
orders. Not only did we get 
the usual fantastic three-figure 
donations from comrades SK, 
KB and PM, which always come 
our way this time of the month: 
there were also more modest - 
but very handy - gifts from MM 
(£75), TR (£40), GB (£25) and 
GS (£20). 

When it comes to PayPal, 
there was £50 from LC and £25 
from US comrade PM. All that 
boosted our running total by no 
less than £735 - more than we 





already had in the kitty following 
the first two weeks of the month 
and taking us up to £1,410. 

That leaves me feeling quite a 
bit more optimistic, as we’re now 
right back with the going rate, 
with just £590 needed in the last 
10 days of July. But let’s not take 
anything for granted - the last 
week of the month is renowned 
for being a little sparse in terms 
of monthly standing orders, for 
instance. 

But there’s plenty of time 
for you send us a cheque (yes, 
we sometimes still get some 
of those!), log on to PayPal 
or make a bank transfer (sort 
code 30-99-64; account number 
00744310. Let’s make sure that 
my optimism isn’t misplaced! @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 

















Bolshevism: it’s against Trotskyism 
and ultra-leftism, and who can 
blame them? (although I am not 
keen on being paired with Gaitskell 
- Aneurin Bevan would be better!) 
As for Stalin, regardless of his flaws, 
progressive humanity will forever 
owe him an eternal debt of gratitude 
for stopping the Nazi fascist hordes. 
As for Mao, Downing’s dismissing 
him as a conservative bureaucrat 
is ridiculous. Don’t forget, it was 
Mao who mobilised the youth 
against the capitalist roaders. Some 
conservative. 

The truth is that Trotsky joined 
the Bolshevik Party at the last 
moment, as the only means of 
gaining power. When Lenin went 
off to Summerland in 1924, Trotsky 
began his struggle to replace 
Leninism with Trotskyism and was 
caught out. Only after his political 
defeat did Trotsky give any support 
to democratic socialism. Before 
this he represented the bureaucratic 
tendency within socialism, and his 
later anti-bureaucratic posture took 
an ultra-left form. Trotsky may have 
been unaware of Lenin’s writings 
on the possibility of socialism 
in one country. We are asked to 
believe that Lenin, a theoretician of 
Marxism, really meant revolution 
was possible in one country, not 
socialism. 

If Trotsky was aware of Lenin’s 
writings on socialism in one country, 
he would not have challenged 
Stalin on this basis in a party which 
began to deify their former leader. 
This may come as a surprise to 
Downing and other Trotskyists, 
but not only did Lenin believe that 
socialism was possible in a single 
country: he also entertained the 
idea that communism was possible 
in one country as well. In fact, 
the Bolsheviks wanted to bring 
about communism in one country 
immediately, but when the attempt 
failed, they dubbed this attempt 
‘war communism’ - a label which 
was applied retrospectively. 

Lenin later said in the debate on 
the ‘tax in kind’, which ushered in 
the New Economic Policy: “Direct 
transition to communism would 
have been possible if ours was a 
country with a predominantly - or, 
say, highly developed - large-scale 
industry, and a high level of large- 
scale production in agriculture. 
Otherwise the transition to 
communism is — economically 
impossible” (CW Vol 32, p233). 

Another axiom by Lenin was: 
“Communism is Soviet power 
plus the electrification of the 
whole country.” And Lenin called 
for a plan “designed to bring 
about the victory of communism” 
(CW Vol 31, pp513-18). It’s a 
Trotskyist myth that Lenin saw 
socialism as absolutely dependent 
on international revolution. 
What concerned him most was 
the military threat posed by the 
advanced capitalist states. 

The question here is not whether 
Lenin was right or wrong. The 
question is whether Trotskyism 
misrepresented Lenin’s views. I 
think the textual evidence speaks 
for itself. 

Trotsky failed to — think 
dialectically on socialism in one 
country, leading him to the mistaken 
view that world revolution was an 
immediate absolute necessity for the 
victory of socialism in individual 
countries. Casting aside dialectics, 
like Downing, he demanded the 
communist movement choose 
between socialism in one country 
and world revolution, but it wasn’t 
an either-or issue. 

The communist movement put 
on its thinking cap and refused to 
buy this sour plum. 

Tony Clark 
Campaign For a Democratic 
Socialist Society 


/\CULOIN 


Emergency LAW members’ meeting 

Saturday July 24, 6pm: Online meeting - join before Saturday to 
participate. Help formulate a response to the latest attack on what 
remains of the pro-Corbyn left in the Labour Party. 

Organised by Labour Against the Witchhunt: 
www.labouragainstthewitchhunt.org. 


Support the oil workers’ strike wave in Iran 
Sunday July 25, 3pm: Public meeting, Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays 
Inn Rd, London WC1. Support oil and petrochemical workers 

on strike since June 19 - the biggest strike wave since the 1979 
revolution. Organised by Socialist Fight: 
www.facebook.com/events/215186117127741. 


10 Years of winter since the Arab Spring 
Monday July 26, 6.30pm: Online film launch, highlighting the role 
played by UK weapons in suppressing the protests. Followed by 
panel discussion and questions. Register for free. 

Organised by London Campaign Against Arms Trade: 
www.facebook.com/events/5222 15722454914. 


The fight against imperialism 

Thursday July 29, 6pm: Weekly online political education series. 
Organised by Labour Left Alliance: 
www.facebook.com/events/211467213892082. 


The future of the left in Brighton and Hove 
Thursday July 29, 7.30pm: Public meeting, The Rialto, 11 Dyke 
Road, Brighton BN1. To mark the fifth anniversary of the left’s 
shortlived triumph in the District Labour Party AGM, join leading 
protagonists to discuss the future of the left in Brighton and Hove. 
Entrance £1 by ticket in advance only. 

Organised by The Resist Event: 
www.facebook.com/TheResistEvent. 


Big Ride for Palestine welcome rally 
Sunday August 1, 4pm: Final stage of cycling event, Mile End 
Park, London E3. Over 200 cyclists will complete this four-day 
cycling fundraiser from Bristol, in solidarity with the people of 
Palestine and against the apartheid practices of the Israeli state. 
Organised by The Big Ride for Palestine 2021: 
www.facebook.com/events/553 101659181407. 


Online Communist University 

Saturday August 14 to Sunday August 22: Online school of 
Marxism. The Weekly Worker goes live for a week, with lots of time 
for debate and discussion. Timetable and registration available soon. 
Speakers this year include: Jack Conrad, Chris Knight, Kevin Bean, 
Lawrence Parker, Sandy McBurney, Paul Demarty, David Broder, 
Mike Macnair, Marc Mulholland, Moshé Machover, Hillel Ticktin, 
Yassamine Mather, Tina Werkmann, Tony Greenstein, Ian Wright, 
Daniel Lazare, Anne McShane and Lars T Lih. 

Organised by Communist Party of Great Britain and Labour Party 
Marxists: communistuniversity.uk. 


Walk the Tyne for Palestine 

Sunday August 29, 1lam: Leisurely seven-mile river walk 
fundraiser. Meet at The Keelman, Grange Road, Newburn NE15. 
Organised by Newcastle Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.facebook.com/events/3 18699036381601. 


Wigan Diggers Festival 

Saturday September 11, 11am to 9.30pm: Open-air free festival, 
The Wiend, Wigan WN1. Commemorating Gerrard Winstanley and 
the 17th Century Diggers movement with music and political stalls. 
Organised by Wigan Diggers Festival: 
www.facebook.com/WiganDiggersFestival. 


Youth and student school for Palestine 
Saturday September 11 and Sunday September 12: Weekend 
school, Resource for London, 356 Holloway Road, London N7. 
Become an organiser in the campaign for Palestinian rights. 

£5 to enrol. Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org/events. 


National Shop Stewards Network 

Sunday September 12, 12 noon: Online pre-TUC rally. The 
pandemic has delivered a bosses’ offensive, including ‘fire and 
rehire’, union-busting, a public-sector pay freeze and further 
austerity. Hear from union leaders and shopfloor workers about the 
fightback, with a strike wave that has seen important victories. 
Speakers include Sarah Woolley, BEFAWU general secretary. 
Organised by National Shop Stewards Network: 
www.facebook.com/events/36907955473 1343. 


20 Years of the War on Terror 

Saturday September 18, 3pm: Political and cultural event, Conway 
Hall, 25 Red Lion Square, London WC1. To mark 20 years of 
struggle against imperialist war. Speakers and artists include Mark 
Rylance, Alexei Sayle, Lowkey, Tariq Ali, Salma Yaqoob and 
Jeremy Corbyn. Tickets £10. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: 

www.facebook.com/events/2 15794473744428. 


Introduction to radical anthropology 

Tuesday September 21, 6.30pm: Daryll Forde seminar room, 
Anthropology Building, 14 Taviton Street, London WC1. 
Introduction to a series of classes on ‘Radical anthropology: what it 
means to be human’. Speaker: Chris Knight. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
radicalanthropologygroup.org/evening-talks. 


CPGB wills 
Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 


name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Sir Keir’s road to Brighton 


Organisations can be banned, but powerful ideas still live and flourish. Derek James of Labour Party 


Marxists reports on the g 


purge against the left, Labour’s 

national executive committee has 
voted to proscribe four socialist 
groups: the Labour in Exile 
Network, Labour Against the 
Witchhunt, Chris Williamson’s 
Resist and Socialist Appeal. 
Reintroducing the proscribed list, 
which was formally abandoned 
in 1973, the NEC at its meeting 
on Tuesday July 20, declared 
that membership of these groups 
is incompatible with that of the 
Labour Party. Out of 39 NEC 
members just 10 voted against the 
ban on LAW and LIEN, while 12 
voted against the ban on Socialist 


I: a further intensification of the 


Appeal. 
This return to a _ favourite 
historical tactic of the pro- 


capitalist Labour right was quickly 
met by a firm response from rank- 
and-file members of the party. A 
coordinating committee - including 
Jewish Voice for Labour, LAW, 
LIEN, the Labour Left Alliance, 
Labour Party Marxists, the 
Labour Representation Committee, 
Socialist Appeal and _ Socialist 
Resistance - organised, at short 
notice, a demonstration outside 
Labour’s headquarters in London 
to protest against this attack on free 
speech and party democracy. It was 
a successful show of opposition, 
with over 200 comrades gathering 
to hear speakers condemn Starmer’s 
witch-hunt, and call for a militant 
campaign to defend the left, and 
resist the bans and proscriptions. 

As soon as reports emerged last 
week that the Labour leadership 
was planning this latest attack, left 
groups and individual socialists 
within the party immediately 
started to organise a fightback 
and build a campaign to defend 
the left.' Leading figures on the 
left, including Jeremy Corbyn, 
trade union leaders and NEC 
members, were approached to 
give support: all sections of the 
organised left throughout the party 
were also invited to join the fight. 
Whilst support for a real fighting 
campaign has been’ growing 
amongst activists, the response of 
what is now openly a tamed and 
licensed left in the form of the 
Socialist Campaign Group of MPs 
and Momentum has been tardy and 
wholly inadequate. 

The statement issued by the 
Momentum leadership avoided 
the main issues and_ instead 
offered pathetic platitudes about 
‘factionalism’ and the need for 
‘party unity’ to secure a Labour 
government. They offered no 
solidarity to comrades under attack 
from the right and failed to support 
the demonstration at Labour’s HQ. 
The Momentum leadership, which 
made such play on how it differed 
from the old Lansman regime, 
seems quite happy to stand idly by as 
the purge gathers pace, in the hope 
that by proving it is responsible 
and loyal to the leadership it will 
be spared from attack. But this 
expectation is likely to prove 
disappointing. Already moves are 
afoot to ban other organisations 
and fast-track expulsions. Another, 
eminently predictable, innovation 
is the compulsory ‘anti-Semitism’ 
awareness training for a// Labour 
Party prospective candidates. 
Yes, of course, it is to be run 
by that Israeli embassy-linked 
outfit nowadays called the Jewish 
Labour Movement, in effect giving 
Zionism a veto power over who 






stands and who does not stand. In 
reality this is Starmer signalling 
his Atlanticism to the Joe Biden 
administration. 


Blair playbook 


This latest attack 1s just part of 
Starmer’s strategy to prove that 
his Socialist Alternatives past as a 
Pabloite deep entryist is truly dead 
and buried. Having committed 
himself, as a leadership candidate, 
to upholding the Corbyn 2019 
general election manifesto, he now 
seeks advice from Peter Mandelson 
and attempts to follow the Tony 
Blair playbook to electoral success. 
Where Blair courted Rupert 
Murdoch, Starmer courts’ the 
BBC’s Laura Kuenssberg. Where 
Blair sacrificed clause four and 
opposition to the Tories anti-trade 
union laws in the name of realism, 
Starmer sacrifices left groups in the 
name of combating the “poisonous 
ideas” of anti-Zionism and 
socialism. True, for the moment, 
he selects easy targets, especially 
when you have so-called left NEC 
members joining in the attack. At 
this stage the toothless Momentum 
and Socialist Campaign Group are 
not in the firing line, but doubtless 
their cowardly complicity will 
not save them if Starmer needs 
to perform still further symbolic 
sacrifices and he will. The 
ultimate sacrifice, though, as urged 
by Tony Blair himself, is the trade 
union link. 

Taken together with his summer 
of ‘listening to the voters’ and 
‘earning their trust’ in a series 
of stage-managed focus groups 
and public appearances, the 
reintroduction of proscriptions 1s 
just one stage on the road to the - 
much reduced - party conference 
in Brighton in late September. So 
expect not only warnings about 
banning the likes of Momentum, 
but a headline-grabbing pledge 


The left: towards militant opposition at o 
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to permanently exclude Jeremy 
Corbyn from the Parliamentary 
Labour Party. 

However, if Starmer thinks he 
can simply follow the script and 
secure the same type of electoral 
landslide that Blair gained in 1997, 
he is, it would seem, very much 
mistaken. This is not the 1990s with 
its exhausted and totally divided 
John Major government. The 
shallow rhetoric of New Labour is 
not likely to prove effective against 
a post-Brexit Tory Party presiding 
Over a post-pandemic economic 
boom. Far from following the 
master into Nol0, it looks, at least 
at the moment, that Sir Keir will 
lead Labour to yet another general 
election defeat ... and then fall on 
his sword. He is, in other words, 
more of a Neil Kinnock ... or maybe 
he really will go down in history: as 
the man who finally delabourised 
Labour by weakening the trade 
union link to breaking point. 

Even if the proscription of the 
four groups is not yet the immediate 
prelude to a wholesale purge of 
the left, including the ‘official left’ 
in the form of Momentum and the 
Socialist Campaign Group, left 
activists in Constituency Labour 
Parties and trade unions cannot 
restrict themselves to protests and 
signing petitions, important as these 
activities are in mobilising support. 
Opposition to bans and proscriptions 
is a matter of principle, and so 
must be firmly resisted as a matter 
of course. For any serious and 
principled socialist it goes without 
saying that bureaucratic restrictions 
and sanctions against free speech 
and party democracy should be 
opposed. But it is also an important 
matter of everyday politics. 

The response to this purge tells us 
a great deal about the compromising 
and conciliatory politics of many on 
the Labour left. They are partially a 
product of individual careerism and 
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personality, but most importantly 
they flow from a reformist focus 
on party unity at all costs in order 
to secure the election of a Labour 
government. As even the most 
cursory glance at recent Labour 
history shows, rather than take the 
fight to the pro-capitalist right, they 
retreat and will ultimately join in the 
attacks on more principled members 
of the left. Remember, the witch- 
hunt began under Corbyn when he 
and John McDonnell threw good 
comrades under the bus in order to 
appease the Labour right, and looked 
the other way, as left activists were 
smeared as anti-Semites and racist 
thugs. 

It is not surprising that - given 
this betrayal and failure to defend, 
let alone extend, party democracy 
during the Corbyn period - many 
have become demoralised or dropped 
out of membership altogether. This 
has given Starmer his chance to 
attack and he has taken it. The mood 
of the demonstration at Labour’s 
HQ and the growing protest from 
activists shows that it is possible to 
organise a fightback. The coming 
together of a range of left groups to 
coordinate the campaign is a very 
welcome and positive step. But it 
is only the beginning of what will 
be a long fight that will extend far 
beyond the next party conference. 
Other organised left groups must 
be drawn into the campaign against 
bans and proscriptions: members of 
Momentum must demand that their 
leadership come off the fence and 
give full solidarity and support to 
those comrades under attack. The 
same is true for the left trade union 
leaders and MPs. By their silence 
or weasel words they are simply 
opening the door to more attacks on 
the left. 

However, it is not enough to 
simply defend the left and oppose 
bans and proscriptions. We also 
need to pose an alternative to these 


anti-democratic restrictions that 
raise the wider issues of building a 
militant working class movement 
to transform society. It means that 
we have to take the Labour Party 
seriously and not play with lowest- 
common-denominator projects of 
left regroupment outside the party - 
the only worthwhile project here is 
one that has the potential to become 
a mass Communist Party, not a 
micro version of the Labour Party. 

LPM comrades are countering 
Starmer’s bans and proscriptions 
with the demand that Labour be 
refounded as a united front of 
all socialist and working class 
organisations. All should be able to 
affiliate and take part in the battle 
of ideas. 

The Labour Party remains 
an important site of struggle for 
a Marxist programme, and we 
should not easily abandon it. 
Comrades should take elementary 
security measures to guard their 
membership. Making oneself an 
easy target for the witch-hunters 
is pointless. Inevitably secretaries 
and editors will be fingered. But 
we have a very wide rank and file 
and, of course, organisations such as 
LPM can recruit, recruit and recruit 
again. More than that, we can fight 
the battle of ideas, whatever the 
Starmer leadership says and does. 
They can ban organisations, but 
they cannot ban ideas - crucially the 
ideas of Marxism. 

Thus, we urge the militant left 
not only to stay and fight back 
against Starmer’s latest attacks, but 
also to use the opportunity he has 
given us to deepen the struggle to 
win the working class movement 
to the Marxist programme of 
republican democracy, ecological 
sustainability and universal human 
liberation @ 


Notes 


1. www.defendtheleft.co.uk. 
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In spite of everything 


Left illusions in cheap populist rhetoric risk splitting the vote and handing victory to the right. Paul Demarty 
argues in favour of a clear-sighted and long-term strategy 


nite members have been 
U sent their ballot papers for 

the election of a new general 
secretary. 

In a certain sense, the picture is 
familiar. Again, on the right, we have 
Gerry Coyne, aiming to end the union’s 
long service - however ambiguous 
- as a left-centrist ideological pole 
in the labour movement, as he was 
in 2017 at the last time of asking. 
That time, he faced off against long- 
reigning incumbent Len McCluskey 
and a left challenger by the name 
of Ian Allinson (a member of the 
ex-Socialist Workers Party split, 
Revolutionary Socialism in the 21st 
Century, who ran on a substantially 
left-syndicalist platform). This time, 
the left is divided between Steve 
Turner - at this point effectively the 
McCluskey continuity candidate - 
and Sharon Graham, who is rather 
less of a leftwing syndicalist than 
comrade Allinson. (A third would-be 
left candidate, Howard Beckett - who 
would have been preferable to either 
- dropped out early in the contest in 
favour of Turner.) 

There is an inescapable air of 
diminishing returns, then. McCluskey 
- a former fellow traveller of the 
Militant and long-time official of 
Unite and the former Transport and 
General Workers Union - became 
general secretary in 2010 and offered 
a counterweight to the Blairite 
pressure on then Labour leader Ed 
Miliband, as well as making the 
union’s resources available to the 
various attempts at anti-austerity 
‘social movements’. When Miliband 
resigned, McCluskey opted - after 
some delay - to back Jeremy Corbyn’s 
bid for the leadership, and Unite 
provided key institutional support 
for Corbyn’s leadership for the next 
four years. Having stretched the 
rules to breaking point to stay in 
post, McCluskey is now going, and 
whoever succeeds him will have 
a ruthless enemy of the left as a 
‘partner’ atop the Labour hierarchy. 

For Coyne, of course, this 1s no 
problem whatsoever. He 1s exactly the 
man of the hour, and his programme of 
business unionism and ‘apoliticism’ 
will reduce pressure on Keir Starmer 
considerably. Turner’s response 1s 
conciliation, vague mumbles to the 
effect that the Corbyn regime went 
‘too far’ and we need, after all, to get 
the Tories out. Graham’s is essentially 
that entanglement in Labour Party 
politics is disabling and it is necessary 
to rebuild from the workplace. 

Despite all his weaknesses, we are 
calling for a vote for Turner. We do 
so with little enough enthusiasm, but 
on the basis of what is at stake. There 
is a relatively trivial aspect to that, 
having to do with short-term political 
calculation, and a more profound 
one, having to do with the basics of 
communist strategy. It will be more 
illuminating to take the latter first. 


Strategy 


Back to basics: Marxists are 
distinguished from other socialist 
trends by their high hopes for 
the proletariat. The latter class is 
constituted by an absence - by its 
separation from the means of the 
production. It is united to the means 
of production under the domination 
of its exploiters, the bourgeoisie; 
and, as such, not in a manner of its 
own choosing. The working class as 
such (‘in itself’, in the old language) 
is divided. Those who work enjoy a 


certain advantage over those who 
are unemployed; but the existence 
of the unemployed has a disciplining 
effect on the employed, forcing them 
to accept more intense exploitation 
on pain of replacement. Other 
mechanisms for division abound: 
between men and women, native 
and migrant labour, and innumerable 
others. 

One inevitable response to 
this situation 1s sectionalism - the 
identification by sections of workers 
of their highest material interests 
with those sections. They might unite 
with others in their workplace for 
their limited common interests there 
- aS opposed to workers employed 
in a different workplace, who may 
be regarded as rivals. Similarly, a 
particular group of workers - eg, 
engineers - may be able to gain at the 
expense of unskilled workers. Then 
there is sectionalism amongst the 
class as a whole. White workers fear 
displacement by lower-paid black 
workers; British workers by Poles; 
and so forth. 

An important fact about 
sectionalism is that it works up to a 
point. You can prevent, at the level of 
some factory or some local industry, 
for some amount of time, immediate 
levelling down simply by excluding 
people who might compete with you. 
Yet that is only possible because of 
the collective power of one section 
compared to the others. The smaller 
and more isolated the section, the 
easier and sooner it is defeated. 
There is a contradiction between the 
immediately apparent interests of a 
group of workers and the interests of 
that same group of workers through 
time; the latter hinges on the ability 
of different sections to build solidarity 
together. 

An elementary form of such 
solidarity is trade unionism. Direct 
struggle against the employer as such 
involves apprehending the reality 
of the class’s weakness beyond its 
sheer collectivity. Yet unions, too, 
can be sidelined into sectional dead 
ends. (Pertinent examples would be 
McCluskey’s support for Heathrow 
expansion and Trident renewal in 
the name of ‘my members’ jobs’.) 
At issue in even very grand industrial 
battles are questions of planning and 
economic allocation in society at 
large, nationally and internationally; 
syndical struggles by definition 
cannot address this overarching 
dimension. That must, instead, be 
done at the level of high politics; 
so Marxism seeks the independent, 
mass, collective political action of the 
working class. 

The Labour Party of today 
represents a shadow of a shadow 
of such action: its name, its origins 
as a federation of workers’ and 
socialist organisations for purposes 
of political activity, and its remaining 
links with the wider movement see 
to that. It has, however, for more or 
less its entire history, been under the 
control of class-collaborationists and 
conciliators. So it represents a form 
of working class politics that abjures 
class independence, which is in the 
end a contradiction, and therefore a 
site of struggle. 

In this context a vote for Turner 1s, 
at best, a vote for the shadow of the 
shadow of that strategic conception. 
But his opponents either propose to 
intervene in Labour politics from the 
class-collaborationist right (Coyne) 
or to deprioritise struggle in Labour 





Steve Turner: continuity is 
easily the best option 


altogether (Graham). However 
inadequate the politics of McCluskey 
and Turner, both Coyne and Graham 
would represent a political regression 
from the point of view of Marxist 
principle. 

This may seem a comically over- 
grand claim, given the stated politics 
of the contenders. Steve Turner’s 
pitch to the readers of the Morning 
Star is one of the worst things P’ve 
read this year (and, remember, I’ve 
read every Socialist Worker article 
about football!). The headline 1s: 
“Steve Turner: my vision for Unite’, 
which is more appropriate than it 
might first appear, since his vision 
is for Unite’s fortunes to be revived 
by the heroic efforts of one ... Steve 
Turner. The text is merely a torrent of 
artless braggadocio concerning what 
a tireless negotiator Turner is, how 
he won’t back down, he’ll get a better 
deal for you, and you, and (pointing 
directly at the camera) you! A short 
quotation will suffice: 


Pll grow our union, fighting for 
investment, full employment and 
new green jobs with no worker or 
community left behind. Ill get gig 
employers around a table to force 
them to see the sense in working 
with us to do the decent thing by 
employees or face our storm. And, 
when Labour strays from the path 
that best serves our class, I will 
call them out, right to the leader’s 
office.’ 


That paragraph is typical of the 
whole pitch in all but one respect - it 
is the only mention of Labour in the 
entire thing. It is a rather thin sliver 
of a difference between Turner and 
Graham, but the point still stands. 

As Turner’s choice of platform 
suggests, the Morning Star and its 
Communist Party of Britain back 
him - albeit principally on lesser-evil 
grounds; a Star editorial reminds 
readers of the closeness of the 2017 
result, the backing Coyne has from the 
bourgeois media, and the disastrous 
consequences for the left if he should 
win. Turner 1s the only really plausible 
contender; and the first-past-the-post 
system in place means that splitting 
the vote is badly irresponsible.” 

All true; but suppose Graham was a 
principled, communist candidate who 
was not abstentionist with regard to 
Labour politics. Then a vote of (say) 
30% for her would be a great victory, 
even if it threw the overall election to 
Coyne, and would provide a real basis 
for rejecting Coyne’s faceless ‘service 
provider’ model of trade unionism and 
rank-and-file base-building in Unite 
and Labour alike. She is not anything 


of the sort, of course; and in truth 
the ‘communists’ of the CPB are not 
either. But one of the things we mean 
when we say that the ‘communists’ 
of the CPB fail to meet this bar 1s 
that they fall short of the ambition to 
achieve more than keep the Blairite 
out, and so a principled candidate for 
general secretary of one of Britain’s 
major unions remains something of a 
pipe dream. 


Left divisions 


Graham’s backers use something 
like that calculus, although for them 
her nudges in the direction of rank- 
and-filism suffice as a substitute for 
political principle. A Socialist Worker 
piece - of the genre in which SWP 
members are referred to as if they 
were ‘ordinary workers’ who merely 
happen to agree with everything the 
group says - quotes a certain Joe Pisani 
of Glasgow: “Graham is my candidate 
for general secretary because she will 
reinvigorate it to where it should be. 
She will make it more focused and 
driven to organise in the workplace.” 
Kathy Taylor, a Bristol-based branch 
secretary, concurs: “Graham says she 
is for action above rhetoric ... I’m 
sick of people giving us a whole spiel 
about doing things differently, but 
things stay the same. And it would be 
fantastic to have a woman in charge.” 
(Both names are common rent-a- 
quotes in Socialist Worker, in Taylor’s 
case for 10 years or more.) 

The Socialist Party in England 
and Wales had been agitating for a 
united Beckett-Graham ticket; but 
with Beckett plumping for Turner 
instead, it has stuck to Graham. Rank- 
and-filism combines in SPEW’s case 
with its shibboleth about defying all 
local authority cuts at the level of 
local authorities themselves (which 
admittedly makes far more sense 
as a trade union position than as an 
ultimatum to Labour councils): 


We agree with Sharon’s desire to 
make the union more industrially 
organised and ready for action, 
including building and extending 
shop stewards combines. We 
also support her promise that 
Unite should “oppose any local 
authority, including Labour, if they 
attempt to force through cuts to 
jobs and services after Covid-19 
and beyond and support 
candidates who oppose cuts to 
Unite members’ jobs and services, 
and councils and councillors who 
294 


fight against them’. 


A revival of rank-and-file trade 
unionism in Unite and the wider 
labour movement would, of course, 
be welcome in and of itself. It is hard 
to know exactly what lies in wait 
for workers the far side of the ‘new 
normal’, but with Boris Johnson and 
his cronies in charge, it is unlikely 
to be good; we are in dire need 
of reminders that concerted and 
disciplined industrial action works, 
that it can garner public support, and 
(perhaps most of all) that tyrannical 
legal restrictions can be defied. The 
trouble is that, while general political 
organisation 1s not required to get 
started on this path, it certainly comes 
in handy further down the pipe, when 
funds are sequestered and comrades 
face jail. Rank-and-filism is not a 
sufficient remedy for the low ebb of 
rank-and-file organisation. 

Indeed, Sacha Ismail of the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty also 


supports Graham for  rank-and- 
filist and ‘she’s a woman’ reasons 
- a position from which Ismail does 
not openly dissent. Nonetheless he 
offers a thorough and sharply critical 
examination of Graham’s proposals 
for ‘workers politics’: 


Graham argues for “working with 
local people on practical projects 
in communities and doing this 
on a large scale. Why can’t we 
deliver foodbanks or help find 
solutions for childcare if needed? 
... Why can’t we provide spaces 
for community groups that have 
nowhere to meet because of 
austerity?” These are good ideas - if 
connected to political campaigning 
with positive and transformative 
demands, not an alternative to it ... 

Those who disagree _ that 
struggle in Labour is an important 
mechanism for building up 
working class politics still need to 
address how such politics should 
be built. That Graham is not doing 
this is illustrated by the graphic at 
the end of her document. It shows 
Labour, Green, Lib Dem and Ukip 
candidates pledging to exclude the 
NHS from the now defunct TTIP 
trade deal, with a tick by each - 
but a cross by the Tory, who did 
not make the pledge ... Whatever 
you think about this as a single- 
issue campaigning tactic, it 1s not 
a model for developing working 
class and socialist politics.° 


Thus rank-and-filism - for all its 
workerist rhetoric - ends up trapped in 
the same serial, single-issue politics 
as the liberals. It is difficult to read 
Ismail’s piece and conclude that a 
vote for Graham is a terribly good 
idea at all. But that is for him to work 
out. 

A true revival in industrial 
militancy will require a coterminous 
political movement - to attack the 
tyrannical legal regime that governs 
trade unionism, for a start, but also 
provide a meaningful political way 
out of the most poisonous kinds of 
sectionalism, so that migrant and 
native workers solidarise rather than 
undermining each other, and so on. 
These are irreducibly the job of 
parties, and above all of a Communist 
Party. 

We do not have one of those; 
instead, we have a Labour Party, 
which is a site of struggle - a struggle 
which we are currently losing, badly. 
Turner’s bureaucratic manoeuvring 
in Labour politics provides some 
protection for the left, though not a 
lot. Graham’s cheap populist rhetoric 
provides nothing. 

We urge all Unite members to vote 
for Turner - in spite of everything. 
The fight for a truly democratic and 
militant trade union movement, 
inseparable from the fight for a 
real Communist Party, remains - 
regardless of the result @ 


paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 


Notes 


1. morningstaronline.co.uk/article/steve-turner-my- 
vision-unite. 

2. morningstaronline.co.uk/article/e/becketts- 
principled-decision-endorse-steve-turner-provides- 
best-hope-yet-left. 

3. socialistworker.co.uk/art/52013/Back+Sharont+ 
Graham+in+Unite+vote%2C+say+workers. 

4. www.socialistparty.org.uk/ 
articles/32680/18-06-202 1/unite-general-secretary- 
contest-vote-for-sharon-graham. 

5. workersliberty.org/story/202 1-07-13/sharon- 
graham-unite-and-workers-politics. 
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typical characteristics 


Is the People’s Republic of China really such an odd social formation? Mike Belbin finds the answer in history 


C 


hina has been called a strange, 
hybrid social formation, 
neither capitalist nor socialist. 
Yet it is not so odd if viewed in the 
recent history of global capitalism. 

The autocracy of the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) is due less 
to the tradition of emperors and 
civic conformism than to the much 
shorter history of Asia’s response 
to western imperialism. It is not 
where people start that matters - their 
‘heritage’ - but what they do in the 
circumstances in which they find 
themselves. Coming out of the 19th 
century, there were intellectuals in 
imperialist-dominated Asia who 
had no doubts that their project was 
to better the west. Around the year 
1900, many of them from Egypt, 
Turkey and, of course, China had 
gathered in Tokyo to focus on the 
problem. Japan had become the new 
hope - the first Asian nation to give 
an example of using a strong state 
to modify the economy in order to 
compete with the west. 

Japan was small, without 
resources attractive to others, like 
rubber or tea, and had a balance 
of class forces which managed to 
replace the traditional dictatorial 
shogun with a pliable emperor. 
After pressure from the USA in 
1854, the feudal structure gave way 
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to the dominance of large capitalist 
firms, which were like clans with 
subordinate supplier companies. 

China, on the other hand, was 
large - an empire rather than a 
kingdom, the product of invasions 
and civil wars, and far-flung 
fragmentation. Although _ steel, 
gunpowder and paper had originated 
in China, it saw no necessity to 
send its big ships to conquer much 
land abroad: let them come to us. 
The emperor’s court, however, was 
conservative and lacking in authority 
with regard to regional governors. 
This weakened the country in the 
face of imperialism. 


Anti-traditionalists 

Over the 19th century China had 
tried to modernise like Japan. Most of 
its businesses were foreign-owned, 
but the Beying administration 
attempted a ‘self-strengthening’ by 
building up that which was left: its 
arms industry. Foreign companies 
had set up more workplaces in China 
than in Japan due to the abundance 
and cheapness of labour, while 
the central government took less 
than 3% of the national product in 
tax. It also tried to erect a national 
telegraph system, but that fell into 
the hands of a Danish company. 
By World War I, agriculture too 
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The 1949 revolution saw a 
CCP-led peasant army come 
to power under Mao. Then 
came the Great Leap 
Forward, followed by the 
Cultural Revolution. Mao 
assaulted the party and 
state hierarchy through 
whipping up a popular 
tornado. Can this really be 
compared with what 
happened in Meiji Japan 
and Bismarkian Prussia? 
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had become capitalist - 65% of the 
Chinese peasants owned no land at 
all. 

It is no wonder that Chinese 
reformers sought something more 
radical than the Japanese. The aim 
of many reforming intellectuals 
in China was to try and turn away 
from tradition: that is, Confucius. 
Kong Fuzi (or ‘Master Kong’: te, 
Confucius) was a contemporary of 
the Buddha and, like the Buddha, 
he did not believe in gods. His 
focus was on harmonious human 
relationships through appropriate 
behaviour. To avoid cruel 
government and civil war, people 
should behave with a benevolence 
appropriate to their position. 
Classes had duties to other classes 
and fathers must honour sons, 
while sons should protect their 
fathers, even if it meant lying. 
Rulers should adopt a “lofty 
courtesy” with subordinates. By 
the late 19th century many Chinese 
were questioning this ethic, as it 
left them inhibited and open to 
exploitation. 

In 1911-12 the armed forces 
took part in the revolution which 
brought down the Qing emperor 
and made China a republic. Home- 
grown capitalism though could 
make little headway, as it was 








weighed down by imperialism and 
a weak ruling class. However, there 
was an alternative, for liberals and 
socialists alike: direction by a 
strong state. 

One of the new generation 
of Chinese’ thinkers, Liang 
Qichao, a teacher in Hunan, 
was the first to seek the key to 
western competitiveness. His 
original conclusion was that there 
was a need for “constitutional 
government” to mitigate the lack of 
Chinese “national consciousness”. 
Chinese people needed to become 
active citizens: that 1s, guomin. 

Liang travelled the world 
seeking to learn about the power “to 
be strong”. In 1903 he arrived in the 
United States, as he was particularly 
interested in the lessons of “liberty 
and democracy”. He met leading 
politicians and entrepreneurs, as 
well as the local Chinese. He then 
reached a further conclusion. The 
Chinese 1n the US had not absorbed 
individualism, but kept to the 
traditional subservient attitudes. 
The problem, Liang wrote, was that 
even in San Francisco “they were 
too attached to clan, village, region 
and the ancient culture”. This made 
the Chinese as a people too slavish 
for democracy. He _ concluded: 
“’.. we can accept only despotism 
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and cannot enjoy freedom. If we 
were to accept a democratic system 
of government now, it would be 
nothing less than committing 
national suicide.” 

We see here the first mention of 
an attitude that later informed the 
CCP, from Mao to Deng and more 
recently Xi Yinping: the Chinese 
are immature; they require unity 
and discipline, a strong state; not 
to continue traditional ways, but to 
bring the nation up to speed with 
the west. 

In 1919 Liang was at the 
Paris Peace Conference (aka 
‘Versailles’) and found there 
what he condemned as western 
hypocrisy. These post-World War I 
talks were dominated by the great 
powers - France, Britain and the 
USA - whose representatives 
spoke up loudly about national 
self-determination. But this was 
intended to calm Europeans like 
the Czechs and Serbs, and not 
for the ears of the colonial and 
semi-colonial peoples, like the 
Arabs and Asians. As part of the 
settlement, the conference even 
gave away some Chinese islands to 
the Japanese. In China, nationalist 
movements like the Fourth of May 
and New Culture rose in response 
to the contempt of Versailles. 

Liang died in 1929. He was 
praised by the founder of the CCP, 
Chen Duxiu, who wrote, “The 
fact that we today have some 
knowledge of the world is entirely 
the gift of Mr Kang and Mr Liang.” 
(Kang was another philosopher and 
reformer.) In 1935, Mao Zedong 
told reporter Edgar Snow that, as 
a young man, he had “worshipped” 
these thinkers and had “read and 
reread their works”. The influence 
on the Chinese leader is plain 
- a programmatic emphasis on 
national unity and government- 
led discipline. The other stream 
into Mao’s thought was, of course, 
Marxism, but this was a version 
adapted to Chinese events. 


Revolutions 

Even before the foundation of the 
CCP in 1921, Chen Duxiu had 
gone further than many Chinese 
thinkers. He had early on supported 
‘Mr Democracy’ and ‘Mr Science’ 
and was closer to the 17th century 
English empiricist, John Locke, 
than Confucius. 

In Russia, meanwhile, Lenin 
in 1920 was defining an approach 
for the Bolsheviks regarding anti- 
imperialism and colonial liberation. 
In Theses on the national and 
colonial questions he outlined what 
they should and should not support. 
Any anti-colonial movement, 
even led by the bourgeoisie, must 
be supported if it weakened the 
imperial powers. However, in 
mainly rural countries with a tiny 
proletariat, Lenin still suggested 
the promotion of popular councils 
(soviets) for poor peasants. 
The one thing he did condemn 
unreservedly was petty-bourgeois 
nationalism that pretended to be 
internationalist: “The interests 
of the proletarian struggle in one 
country must be subordinated to 
the interests of the struggle on a 
worldwide scale” (Theses p26). 

In China at this time the largest 
anti-colonialist force was the 
Kuomintang (KMT). In 1921 its 
leader, Chiang Kai-Shek, asked 
the Bolsheviks for assistance. In 
alliance with the smaller urban 
CCP, the KMT went on to fight 
against regional warlords, as well 
as the Being administration. 
Chiang even went to Moscow to 
study politics and arms. By 1925, 
however, in both countries, the 
leading parties were splitting into 
left and right factions. 

In February 1927 it was Mao 
who prepared a report on the 


peasant revolts against warlords 
and government forces. He was 
impressed with how the peasantry 
in Hunan had risen against all the 
oppressive forces. They were no 
longer passive and obedient. 

The class of peasants and small 
farmers everywhere had not been 
ignored by previous activists (the 
Russia Social Revolutionaries, 
for example), but not much was 
expected of them by most thinkers. 
Mao struck a new note. He wrote: 
“If you are a person of determined 
revolutionary viewpoint, and if you 
have been to the villages and looked 
around, you will undoubtedly feel a 
joy never before known.” 

He concluded: “Several hundred 
million peasants in China’s central, 
southern and northern provinces 
will rise like a fierce wind or 
tempest - a force so swift and 
violent that no power, however 
great, will be able to suppress it 
... (Report on an investigation of 
the peasant movement in Hunan 
February 1927). 

In April of the same year Chiang 
Kai-shek decided he wanted no 
more allies on the left, in his 
own army (KMT) or outside (the 
CCP). In Shanghai and Wuhan he 
conducted the first ‘purge’ - an 
elimination of people for reasons 
of political faction. On April 12 in 
Shanghai there were hundreds of 
arrests and executions. The CCP 
fled from the cities and began to 
work in the countryside, helping 
the peasants redistribute the land 
and expel rich landlords. Mao had 
shown the alternative: the rising 
of the peasants became the CCP’s 
revolution. 

Here we may note Mao’s 
interest in energetic movement, 
foreshadowing the later Great 
Leap Forward and the Cultural 
Revolution respectively. He was 
the coach of the people’s activity. 
His focus though was on the mind, 
rather that the body: the right 
attitude with the appropriate slogan 
- or ‘new formulation’, as the 
Chinese term has it. 

The relations between the 
KMT and the CCP were always 
on and off. Stalin, even before he 
propagated the policy of socialism 
in one country, favoured an alliance 
of the Chinese groups. Later these 
two groups, the CCP and KMT, 
joined together again to repel the 
Japanese invaders. This kind of 
relationship may have been what 
inspired Mao’s concept of non- 
antagonistic contradictions. 

The CCP’s ambition for a 
strong party directing an energetic 
populace was not a product of a 
traditional backward culture, but 
part of the region’s response to the 
west: the use of the state. In fact 
the west itself was developing a 
greater use of the state, but within 
capitalism. 


Classic capitalism 

Classical economics was the 
theory of the 18th and 19th century 
economy advanced by Adam 
Smith, David Ricardo and JS Mill. 
As the recent late conservative, 
Roger Scruton, defined the idea, 
“Competition [between businesses | 
is the foundation of economic 
activity” and “gives grounds for 
the belief that market conditions, 
operating without interference from 
the state, would generate economic 
stability” (A dictionary of political 
thought New York 1982, p69). 

Yet by the 1870s competition 
gave way to growing monopoly. 
Engels for one noted that it was 
“Joint stock companies [and] trusts, 
which dominate and monopolise 
whole branches’ of industry, 
which puts an end to private 
[solo] production, but also to 
planlessness’’,, as well as promoting 
an increasing reliance on_ the 


state. After 1870, the so-called 
‘Scramble for Africa’ confirmed 
that competition owas now 
between nations supporting firms, 
promoting a national antagonism 
which resulted in World War I. In 
India the British colonialism of the 
private East India Company was 
replaced by a viceroy, appointed by 
London. 

In this new national competition, 
second-league nations like 
Germany and Japan responded by 
falling back on the state to create 
a welfare sector and close relations 
with clannish corporations. 
‘Pure’ capitalism as an idea was 
fading and the alternative was a 
system of oligopoly and ‘state 
assistance’. This is the global 
context in which reformers from 
Turkey to China began to think 
there was a need for autocracy to 
facilitate rapid modernisation. In 
1917 the revolutionaries who still 
aimed at global socialism (the 
Bolsheviks) tried to break from 
this barren alternative. But, when 
they tried to spread the revolution, 
they eventually fell back into 
a local autocracy themselves. 
Their domicile too, the USSR, 
became a state committed to rapid 
industrialisation. 

In the China of the 1920s the 
heirs to anti-imperialism did 
not even pretend to ‘a workers’ 
democracy’. Like their domestic 
opponents, the Kuomintang, they 
believed in the policy of previous 
local reformers, like Liang Qichao 
and Chen Duxiu, and adopted an 
autocratic pragmatism that both 
exalted the masses and suppressed 
their directional ability. 

Later the party would continue 
to prove its flexibility by seeking 
trade with capital-statist nations. 
During the cold war (and indeed 
still) the US saw any independence 
on anyone’s part - whether it be 
the Soviet Union, China or Iraq - 
as a threat, even while post-war 
American governments _ relied 
on a sponsored military sector to 
underlie a consumption boom. 

‘State socialists’ were never 
an alternative to capitalism, but a 
substitute: another player to do the 
same job, though perhaps from a 
different position. Elites governed 
in both systems. Many Marxists, 
even while they were opposing each 
other’s sects, invested hope in the 
statist countries as ‘transitional’, 
only requiring some tweak like 
‘a political revolution’ to remedy 
the earlier mistake. Either that or 
followed a general anti-capitalism 
that made countries simple versions 
of each other (‘state capitalism’), 
rather than different kinds of state- 
led modernisation, with or without 
the profit system. 


Opportunist 


Mao’s modification of Marxism 
was not only borrowed from the 
Bolsheviks - even as the party 
changed from Marxist to Stalinist - 
but was based on the CCP ambition 
to modernise the ‘passive’ Chinese. 
Mao’s dialectical philosophy 
stressed contradiction, as opposed 
to its resolution. 

In ‘On contradiction’ (August 
1937), Mao observes that there 
is conflict everywhere and this 
is the motor of change, but that 
there are also such things as “non- 
antagonistic contradictions”. An 
example he gives is the economic 
antagonism of town and country: 
namely that “under the rule of the 
bourgeoisie the towns mercilessly 
plunder the countryside. But ... in 
a socialist society this antagonistic 
contradiction has changed into a 
non-antagonistic one.” Of course, 
in line with the style of Mao’s 
theoretical work, this is declared, 
not proved. How then had things 
not exactly changed, but become 


non antagonistic? 

Or perhaps a non-antagonistic 
contradiction 1s one which has not 
changed much, but we can ignore, 
as it is now on our side - the side of 
the Chinese state. This theory laid 
the groundwork for an opportunism 
which could declare what would be 
defined as not “antagonistic”: that 
is, not a problem, whether it be an 
alliance with theocratic Pakistan 
or the ruthless use of the Chinese 
countryside. 

One feature of dialectics 
discussed by Engels that Mao 
leaves out is the negation of the 
negation. Contradiction is the 
interplay of opposites and, where 
one side gains the upper hand, 
a decisive move is made and 
change occurs. The negation of the 
negation is where the opposition 
is transcended and elements of the 
previous contradiction disappear, 
while others are preserved - an 
interesting way of observing what 
has altered in any situation. When 
the bourgeoisie-proletariat relation 
is abolished (due to the abolition of 
the profit mechanism), what you 
can have is a non-capitalist society 
(which will bear elements of the 
previous form), but one where the 
primary relation is between a state 
bureaucracy and the people. The 
wolf may become a dog (a predator 
becoming a pet), but there are still 
elements of the wolf remaining. 
Balancing out what has changed 
and what has not is the focus 
which the negation of the negation 
encourages. 

By 1930, the party was almost 
a secret society. It was formed in 
war - the Chinese civil war and 
later the Japanese occupation. In 
1949 its leaders found themselves 
in power, faced with a decrepit 
bureaucracy and a huge, scattered 
peasantry. They had little to fall 
back on other than the reformers’ 
idea of a strong state and a 
Chinese Marxism which lacked the 
heritage of a more open European 
socialism. Over the decades, the 
party would go through a series 
of “new formulations”, from “the 
mass line” to “the enemies of the 
nation”, as Xi calls dissidents (not 
of the class or the revolution, but 
“the nation’). 

One example of the Maoist 
opportunism in practice is the 
Chinese state’s relation to the 
1971 war in Bangladesh. In their 
time, Mao and the CCP had always 
made a point of being prominently 
in favour of national liberation 
struggles, especially in Asia. In 
1956 Mao wrote that “imperialism 
iS a paper tiger” and China gave 
assistance, verbal and material, to 
anti-imperial forces in Malaysia, 
Cambodia and Vietnam. 

In 1971 the struggle that began 
in Bangladesh against Pakistani 
rule fitted the archetype of a 
national liberation struggle. Yet 
China supported Pakistan. The 
CCP argued that the uprising was 
part of a threat to dismember the 
Pakistan state, China’s ally. The 
Communist Party of India (Marxist- 
Leninist) - an associate of Maoism 
- suffered a loss of prestige, as 
refugees began to flow into India 
with reports of rape and massacre. 
As Dilip Simeon of the CPI(M-L) 
said later, “Our narrow doctrinal 
explanations gave us no handle on 
this gigantic event ... We were the 
only ones supporting the Pakistani 
army ... all that commitment to 
world revolution and the suffering 
masses disappeared into thin 
air” (interview with Julie Lovell, 
quoted in her book Maoism). 

The CCP’s underlying 
commitment to a strong state in 
competition with imperialism could 
include both support for national 
struggles and rejection of them if 
state interests depended upon it. 


The idea may not be Marxist, but it 
is shamelessly CCP. It also applies 
to building trade routes in Africa 
and providing contracted work for 
western capital. 

Mao is now more of an idol than 
a model - a picture on the wall, like 
Winston Churchill. But the regime 
of a strong, but opportunist, state 
is still the Maoist policy operating 
in Being. Unfortunately — the 
combined aims of secure survival 
and global competitiveness make 
for an unstable society. 

Xi Jinping wants to make 
China great, in a coalition of 
party and entrepreneurs. But the 
people, middle class and working 
class, can compare themselves to 
citizens of rival powers in Europe 
and the US and object to a lack of 
rights and being pushed around. 
Semi-capitalism without even 
the appearance of democracy is 
a risk. 

The wealth-gap societies of the 
west have their own version of 
this risk. Everywhere the parasitic 
rulers are chancing it. In the era 
of climate destruction and the 
widening wealth difference, what is 
needed is fundamental change and 
evaluation of what 1s ‘in transition’, 
between where and where. 


Conclusions 


The CCP and its expression in 
Maoism was an unembarrassed 
‘state Marxism’: that is, a 
strong national state leading 
an overworked populace. This 
was not a policy shift, as with 
Bolshevism, from world revolution 
to national development - the 
Chinese party had always been for 
national development. Ironically, 
Confucius has re-emerged lately as 
a thinker to study - the philosopher 
of duties is now an ally of X1’s 
‘harmonious’ nation. As in so 
many states, the past has been 
called in to support the stagnating 
present. But Marxism is aimed at a 
society without an elite. Stalinism 
was the pragmatic recognition 
that the Bolsheviks, heading the 
bureaucracy, were a ruling elite 
and had to act like it. Maoism was 
even more extreme: the CCP insists 
on its rule, whatever economics or 
brutalities it uses. 

In the 21st century, there are 
more challenges to tradition than 
ever before, including the tradition 
of state-led modernisation. Let 
us ditch the elites, even for 
‘transitional’ states. Marxism does 
not defend such elites. 

The focus must be on _ the 
international unity of the class - 
eastern and western, white and 
non-white, diverse and non-binary. 
Far from homogeneity - that 1s, 
avoiding the differences - but 
in democratic unity against the 
elites @ 
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Pandemic to pingdemic 


Boris Johnson’s ‘Freedom Day’ did not exactly go as planned. In fact it was a fiasco. Despite that, Eddie 





o we have had ‘Freedom Day’ 
- essentially the government 
radically rowing back on legal 
restrictions on what people can do 
in terms of social interaction. As a 
result, there are already signs that the 
social solidarity necessary to defeat 
the pandemic is beginning to break 
down. 

On London transport services, 
for instance, the number of people 
wearing masks is noticeably down to 
about 60% or so - despite Sadiq Khan, 
the mayor, saying 1t was mandatory. 
Staff are not intervening, because 
understandably they do not want to 
get into a confrontation, which means 
that, if the transport authorities are 
letting people travel without a mask, 
those wearing one may feel resentful 
- especially as national rail and bus 
operators in the rest of England only 
“request” that passengers follow 
government guidance. 

You have a similar story with 
several large supermarkets like 
Sainsbury’s and Tesco, which have 
followed the lead of Waterstone’s 
booksellers in strongly ‘encouraging’ 
their customers to wear face 
coverings. Yet a significant number 
ignore these messages, at times 
causing friction - whether with other 
mask-wearing customers or with 
staff unsure how to respond. Such 
tensions are being replicated across 
the country in all manner of venues 
and settings. 

In fact, 1t is a peculiar transition 
period indeed - as exemplified by 
the new health secretary, Sajid Javid, 
who last week went down with 
Covid himself. He reminds us that 
being double-jabbed does not make 
you invulnerable. Rather, hopefully, 
being fully vaccinated means you 
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Ford warns of an early general election 
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will not have to be hospitalised and 
significantly reduces the likelihood 
that you will transmit the virus 
to others. Javid’s situation also 
highlights the risks posed to the 32% 
of adults and all children who have 
not had both inoculations - not to 
mention the three million over-50s 
who have not been vaccinated at all 
for one reason or another. 

After the news about the health 
secretary, we had the glorious 
kerfuffle with Boris Johnson and 
Rishi Sunak over self-isolation, 
since they had come into close 
contact with the health secretary in 
the previous 48 hours and thus got 
‘pinged’. At first, they issued a brief 
statement saying that they do not 
need to self-isolate like the rest of 
us, because they were joining a pilot 
testing scheme that allows certain 
people to have daily rapid flow tests. 
Predictably, this generated outrage 
from both the press and the general 
public on social media - yet again 
one law for them and one law for us. 
Within hours, Johnson and Sunak 
had to do a screeching U-turn and 
announce they were going to self- 
isolate after all, in order to act as 
‘role models’ for the nation. 

Of course, the Johnson-Sunak 
fiasco feeds into the overall 
‘pingdemic’ that, sector by sector, 
has brought chaos to schools and 
workplaces. Many thousands have 
been told to self-isolate after having 
been ‘pinged’, with the NHS and 
council services hit especially hard. 
More than 500,000 in England and 
Wales were told to self-isolate by 
the app in the week ending July 7 - 
up 46% on the week before. This is 
on top of the more than one million 
children in England who were out 


Despite threats to impose 
passports on nightclubs in 
October, the simple fact of 
the matter is that the 
government has given up 
on limiting the spread of 
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of school last week for Covid-19- 
related reasons. It is estimated that 
up to ten million people might get 
pinged up to mid-August when the 
self-isolation rules are meant to end, 
representing a virtual shutdown of 
the economy. You could call it an 
unintended lockdown. 

Having said that, the constant 
threat of having to self-isolate is 
not some strange bug or glitch of 
the NHS app - which is working as 
intended. Rather, the ‘pingdemic’ 
is a totally foreseeable feature - or 
consequence - of the unlocking in 
England, coupled with the faster- 
spreading Delta variant. In that sense, 
complaining about a “‘pingdemic’ 1s 
like complaining about your smoke 
alarm going off because you have 
burnt the toast. 

Unfortunately, it is now almost 
inevitable that the final phase of 
unlocking - or ‘freedom’ - will 
bring on 100,000 daily cases 
with about 1,000 hospitalisations, 
despite roughly half the UK being 
fully vaccinated. Neil Fergusson 
of Imperial College, or ‘Professor 
Lockdown’, warned on the BBC’s 
Andrew Marr show that we could 
get 200,000 cases a day with 
2,000 hospitalisations - though he 
admitted: “That’s where the crystal 
ball starts to fail’. 

Even though that 200,000 is an 
upper figure, it is quite conceivable 
that at this sort of rate the NHS 
could be overwhelmed - the old fear. 
Already, we have had a situation 
where various hospitals have been 
putting off operations. If that is the 
case now, it will certainly be the same 
in the weeks and months ahead, as the 
Delta variant is not expected to peak 
until late August/early September. 
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However, there is also a lot of talk 
amongst medics - quite reasonably 
- that precisely because we have 
socially isolated over the last 16 
months, we will be more vulnerable 
to the flu and respiratory syncytial 
virus, since general immunity will 
have waned. When it comes to new 
cases of Covid, we are back to levels 
last seen in January - on July 20 
there were 46,558 with 96 deaths, 
meaning disgracefully that the UK 
has, for the moment at least, one of 
the highest daily new-case rates per 
million globally. 

‘Freedom Day’ was billed as 
a Churchillian moment for Boris 
Johnson, having ‘overcome the 
enemy’ and ‘united the nation’. 
Instead it ended in self-isolation after 
an embarrassing U-turn. But it is 
unlikely to be a disaster in terms of a 
general election, even if the vaccine 
bounce comes to an end - after all, 
the government will definitely have 
the power to choose the date. Yes, 
we could see a boost for the Labour 
Party and Keir Starmer, as_ the 
vaccine bounce ends with anger over 
an autumn-winter NHS crisis. This 
has not happened yet, of course, and 
the Tories are still well ahead in the 
polls - actually increasing their lead 
by 2% over the last week. 

When the worst of Covid 1s 
over and the economy enjoys a 
predictable sharp economic upswing 
- albeit perhaps only a short one - all 
it takes 1s for Boris Johnson to get 
engaged in yet another dispute with 
the European Union to produce the 
ideal conditions for calling a general 
election - perhaps in October next 
year, perhaps even in May @ 
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IRAN 





into the light of hope 


Biggest oil and gas strike. A rebellion against neoliberalism. Economic and political demands combine. 
Ruben Markarian, of the Organisation of Revolutionary Workers of Iran, sees a historic turning point. 


This article is based on his July 18 Online Communist 


oil contract workers began their 

strike. This action, called by the 
Council for Organising Protests by 
Oil Contract Workers (COPOCW), 
is the most extensive industrial 
action ever conducted by oil workers 
in Iran. 

COPOCW’s first — statement 
contained 13 specific demands: 
1. An immediate wage increase and 
the minimum wage to be fixed at 
12 million tomans per month in the 
oil and gas industry (approximately 
€400 at the unofficial but real rate of 
exchange); 
2. The immediate payment of arrears 
and a commitment to pay all wages 
on time; 
3. Ten days leave for each 20 days 
worked; 
4. The abolition of temporary work 
contractors and agencies; 
5.Job security and open-ended 
employment contracts, as well as a 
ban on the immediate dismissal of 
workers; 
6. The provision of safety equipment 
in all workplaces, as well as adequate 
cooling, heating and air conditioning 
systems; 
7. The reinstatement of all dismissed 
colleagues; 
8. Better health standards in workers’ 
dormitories and other spaces, such as 
toilets, bathrooms, etc; 
9.The immediate repeal of anti- 
worker legislation and abolition of 
the ‘special economic zones’; 
10. The abolition of security controls 
at work; 
11. Freedom of assembly and protest; 
12. Immediate acceptance of 
officially recognised standards in the 
oil and gas industry; 
13.The granting of fundamental 
rights of social security, including 
free healthcare and education for all. 

The 1400 Campaign is also 
participating in the organisation 
of the strike - after the number 
of activists, academics, athletes, 
authors, etc, who signed its founding 
statement - under the slogan ‘No 
to the Islamic Republic’. But how 
did it start? The contract workers 
are employed in various roles on a 
temporary basis, the length of their 
contract depending on the type of 
project. When a particular job is 
completed, the contractor may not 
need them any more and so they 
become jobless. But most know 
many other such contract workers 
from working in many projects in 
various regions in the south of Iran. 
So after their contract is terminated 
they try to find a job in other projects 
through their contacts on social 
networks or family relationships. 

These networks served as the 
starting point for coordinating the 
current industrial actions in the 
absence of trade unions, as well 
as other official or sem1-official 
workers’ organisations, which are 
banned in the Islamic Republic. 


Still spreading 


The strike has now spread to at 
least 117 oil and gas installations, 
refineries and petrochemical plants 
in 17 provinces, with between 
60,000 and 100,000 workers 
reportedly staying at home or in their 
dormitories. 

COPOCW has so far issued 
nine statements, the seventh of 
which contained a set of minimum 
demands. These expanded upon 
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Their demands go beyond mere sectionalism 


some of those listed above and 
included further specific ones, such 
as the provision of suitable food and 
medical facilities in workplaces, as 
well as free health insurance for all 
workers. But it stressed that the main 
demand was for an end to all contract 
employment and the abolition of 
those ‘special economic zones’, 
where employers can impose their 
own rules. 

Some companies have attempted 
to undermine the action by promising 
concessions - including a substantial 
increase or even doubling of their 
wages, eight days’ leave for every 
22 worked - hoping to force the rest 
to follow suit. Some workers have 
indeed returned to work, but very 
few. 

One of the latest developments 
has been the organisation of local 
meetings of strikers, where views 
are exchanged on the need to uphold 
their demands, defend the strike’s 
aims and send solidarity messages to 
other strike centres. 

To date the government has not 
attempted to suppress the strikers by 
force, but is trying to break the unity 
of the workers by calling on them to 
return to work with the promise that 
there will be negotiations if they end 
the strike. The government has also 
been trying to undermine it from 
within via so-called ‘trade unions’, 


such as the Islamic ‘workers’ 
councils’, which are in _ reality 
collaborators of the state’s security 
agencies. 


There are two main branches 
of work in the oil industry: the 
operational branch, consisting of 
technicians and particular skilled 
workers; and the management and 
staffing branch, consisting of those 
employed at project headquarters, 
including supervisors, coordinators, 
etc. Last year there was a smaller 
strike, which took place only in the 
operational section, with up to two 
thousand workers involved, but, 
despite its limited scope, workers in 
some projects managed to win wage 
increases of 50%-70%. 

However, there are three reasons 
that have made this latest strike so 
strong. First of all, while it began 
amongst operational = workers, 
unprecedentedly those employed in 
management and staffing have, to 
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the surprise of the contractors, joined 
the action this time, meaning that 
various projects have completely 
ground to a halt. This previously 
unheard of unity between both 
sections has created a powerful 
dynamic for expanding the strike. 

The second reason 1s the inability 
of the contractors to quickly 
hire a new workforce, because 
in both sections the majority are 
professional and experienced. The 
last reason is the rebellious and 
defiant psychology of the majority 
of workers who mainly belong to a 
younger, insubordinate generation 
which is more willing to challenge 
the regime. This is the same young 
generation which participated so 
widely in the uprisings of December 
2017-January 2018 and November- 
December 2019. 


In general, neoliberal 
reconstitution has led to the 
transformation of the working 


class of Iran from a proletariat to a 
precariat to a catastrophic degree. 
After the 1979 revolution only about 
eight percent of the workforce were 
contract workers without official 
employment under labour law. But 
after the 1980-88 Iran-Iraq war, that 
neoliberal reconstitution began and 
has since expanded dramatically 
under every government without 
exception, meaning that up to 95% 
of the workforce are employed on 
short-term contracts. 

Previously, oil workers enjoyed 
relatively secure and stable jobs witha 
good salary and other complementary 
benefits. But Mohammad Khatami, 
after wining the presidential election 
in 1997, began the outsourcing of 
the oil industry workforce under his 
petroleum minister, Byan Namdar 
Zangeneh. Before Zangeneh’s 
appointment all workers in the oil 
industry were officially employed. In 
1997, the downsizing of the full time 
employment was promulgated under 
what is called ‘Code 23’. 

This law was modelled on the sort 
of measures put in place under the 
government of Margaret Thatcher in 
Britain. According to such thinking, 
the duty of the government is to 
govern and regulate, not to own 
and run enterprises and businesses. 
As a result, all service jobs were 
outsourced to the private sector. 


Forum talk 





Zangeneh stopped the hiring of 
new staff to replace retirees and 
at the same time engaged contract 
companies, whose role was to 
develop and expand the oil industry 
in all its various sectors. 

The next president, Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad (2005-13), appointed 
a commander of the Revolutionary 
Guards, Rostam Ghasemi, as oil 
minister. Ghasemi placed the oil 
industry under the effective economic 
management of the Revolutionary 
Guards, who became the main 
contractors - around 300 companies 
linked to them were now involved in 
oil industry contract operations. 

The important thing to note here 
is that below the main contractors 
implementing the various projects 
there are at least five levels of 
subcontractors, who make huge 
amounts of money without any direct 
operational engagement. Today less 
than a third of employees (28%) 
have official and secure jobs. This 
huge ‘precarisation’ of the workforce 
in the wealthiest sector of the Iranian 
economy is the result of about a 
quarter of a century of neoliberal 
privatisation and the corresponding 
reconstitution of the workforce. 


Bigger picture 

The unique importance of this strike 
does not only relate to the fact that it 
is the most extensive industrial action 
in the whole lifetime of the Islamic 
Republic. It marks a huge turning 
point, in that its demands have set a 
new agenda - from the abolition of 
contract work and its replacement 
by secure jobs, through support for 
freedom of assembly and the right to 
protest, to the call for comprehensive 
social security cover. The COPOCW 
platform summarises the most urgent 
demands of the immense majority of 
Iranian people. 

But the question is, why now? 
Why after more than 30 years has 
there been such a huge nationwide 
upsurge by the working class against 
neoliberalism? The answer lies in 
the earthquake that has shaken the 
whole political landscape to its core 
over the last few years. A multiple 
crisis 1s plaguing the Islamic 
Republic, calling into question 
its legitimacy and _ threatening 
ideological, socio-economic 


disintegration, following its utter 
failure to tackle key questions, not 
least its handling of the coronavirus 
pandemic. To name just a few recent 
events: 
MThe chain of protests over 
December 28 2017 to January 3 
2018, known as the ‘Day Protests’: 
this happened in at least 180, mainly 
small, cities and provincial towns 
across the country. They featured 
slogans against the supreme leader 
and called for the overthrow of the 
Islamic regime. 
MAban Protests: These were 
sparked in November-December 
2019 by a sudden hike in fuel 
prices, with the resulting economic 
hardships. This time the protests 
spread to over 200 big and small 
cities across the country and were 
only suppressed by the security 
forces and the use of murderous 
force. At least 1,500 people were 
killed, 2,000 wounded and 7,000 
arrested during the government 
crackdown. The Aban Protests 
marked a turning point that have 
led to the current overall crisis and a 
revolutionary situation. 
HM Boycott of elections: the last 
parliamentary elections in 2020 saw 
the lowest turnout in the history 
of Islamic Republic, while this 
year’s presidential elections (more 
precisely, electoral farce) were 
marked by an even more extensive 
boycott. Both elections - especially 
the presidential election during 
which supreme leader Ali Khamenei 
installed the killer judge, Ebrahim 
Raisi, as president - showed that 
the ruling clergy has taken a clear 
and decisive step towards the 
final homogenisation of the power 
structure, whose main purpose 1s to 
focus on confronting the danger of 
revolution from below. It is hardly 
accidental that the strike began the 
day after the presidential elections, 
which itself marked a huge act of 
resistance and a challenge to the 
Islamic regime. 
@ Rebellion in Khuzestan: On July 
16 widespread protests broke out 
overnight over the severe water 
shortages in south-west Iran. 
Khuzestan is the country’s richest 
province, with its oil and gas 
resources, industry and agriculture. 
The Islamic Republic’s rulers have 
ruined Khuzestan during the more 
than four decades of their regime, 
creating an ecological catastrophe 
and leaving the majority of its 
native Arab population in dire 
poverty and even experiencing a 
shortage of drinking water. As a 
result Khuzestan is one of the main 
centres of the current strike. This 
links together this most powerful 
action of the working class with 
the struggle against national 
discrimination, ecological disaster 
and gender apartheid not only in 
Khuzestan, but all over the country. 
Working class nationwide strike 
action has opened a window of 
light and hope in the long, dark 
night of the ayatollahs’ rule. But, 
despite its huge significance, the 
oil contract workers’ strike is only 
the first step in a long and difficult 
process of class struggle for 
freedom, democracy and socialism, 
which first and foremost requires 
the urgent resurgence of a Marxist 
revolutionary left to lead the 
struggle for the emancipation of the 
working class @ 
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Leopard and its spots 


With or without monopolies, the basis of capitalist exploitation remains the same, argues Michael Roberts 





ee 


without competition 

isn’t capitalism. It’s 
exploitation.” That was what 
Joe Biden tweeted when signing 
an executive order to expand 
competition across the economy 
and crack down on monopolistic 
practices. “The heart of American 
capitalism is a simple idea: open 
and fair competition,” Biden said 
in a speech before signing the 
measure. He called himself a “proud 
capitalist’, but said that he wants to 
“ensure our economy isn’t about 
people working for capitalism: 
it’s about capitalism working for 
people”. 

Biden’s remarks supported the 
idea that (1) capitalism is not a mode 
of production that is exploitive, as 
long as there is ‘free competition’ 
in trade, credit and the production 
of commodities (and presumably 
in wage labour too); and (2) it is 
monopoly and monopoly practices 
that are the cause of what could be 
called ‘exploitation’, because only 
then is there ‘unfair competition’ and 
blockages to the equitable process 
of production and _ distribution 
through ‘competitive’ markets: ie, 
proper capitalism. 

Here Biden echoes not only 
the view of modern mainstream 
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neoclassical economics, but 
also those of the early classical 
economists, like Adam Smith and 
David Ricardo. Smith reckoned that 
what was wrong with the society 
and the economy of the late 18th 
century was monopoly and the lack 
of free competition and trade. He 
railed against monopoly control 
(including feudal state monopolies) 
in trade and agriculture. Ricardo 
also saw the problem in monopoly 
control of land ownership and 
agricultural production. If that was 
broken, then industrial enterprise 
in competitive markets would 
lead to rising productivity and 
prosperity for all. As Biden said, 
then “capitalism would work for the 
people”. 

But it is not just the apologists for 
capitalism that accept this analysis. 
Many modern-day Marxists and 
post-Keynesians focus on what 
they call ‘monopoly capitalism’, 
‘monopoly finance capital’, or 
‘state monopoly capitalism’ as the 
enemy of the people’s prosperity, 
not capitalism as such. 

Take the view of Michael 
Hudson. He considers himself a 
‘classical’ economist like Smith 
and Ricardo (and Marx is also 
a classical economist, he says). 
Hudson argues that capitalism 


Competition between 
capitalists is constantly 
negated by monopolies. But 
monopolies compete and 
constantly face challenger 
capitalists 
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started as a progressive force in 
developing the productive forces, 
because it was industrial capitalism. 
But, since the 1980s, ‘financial 
capitalism’ had superseded 
industrial capitalism. This was 
really a return to ‘feudalism’, where 
the surplus in an economy was 
extracted by ‘monopoly’ landlords 
(rent) and financiers (interest 
and capital gains), not created by 
the exploitation of labour-power 
(profits).' 

Grace Blakeley, British leftist 
economist and author, in her recent 
presentations reckons that modern 
capitalism has morphed into 
‘state monopoly capitalism’. She 
highlights similar points made by 
Biden in his case for ‘competition’: 


... by May 2020, the combined 
market capitalisation of the 
four largest US tech companies 
reached one fifth of the entire 
S&P 500 [stock market index]. 
Four companies - Microsoft, 
Apple, Amazon and Facebook 
- now account for 20% of the 
combined value of the 500 largest 
US corporations - an unparalleled 
level of market concentration. 
Forty years ago, these corporate 
entities were either just beyond 
being plucky start-ups or did not 
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even exist. 

Monopolistic tendencies are 
not limited to the tech sector. 
In 1975, the largest 100 US 
companies accounted for nearly 
half of the earnings of all publicly 
listed companies; by 2015, their 
share reached 84%.’ 


Similarly, a Brookings Institution 
study found that the top 50 
companies’ globally by value 
added $4.5 trillion of stock market 
capitalisation in 2020, taking their 
combined worth to about 28% of 
global gross domestic product. 
Three decades ago, the equivalent 
figure was less than 5%. 


Monopoly school 


But is this state monopoly ‘feudal’ 
financial capitalism now the enemy 
of labour, while freely competitive 
industrial capitalism is an ally? 
Is there no exploitation of labour 
under competitive capitalism, as 
Biden argues? The whole point 
of Marx’s and Engels’ critique of 
capitalism was that it was a system 
of exploitation of labour-power to 
extract surplus value in production, 
whether there were monopolies or 
not. 

Indeed, Marx’s Capital has a 
subtitle - ‘A critique of political 
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economy’ - precisely to attack the 
idea that, once monopolies are 
curbed or removed, ‘competitive 
capitalism’ does not exploit labour 
and instead workers get a fair day’s 
pay for a fair day’s work, and 
capitalists are thus rewarded for 
their competitive ‘animal spirits’ 
with profits. 

It is certainly true that the 
concentration and centralisation of 
capital in the major economies has 
intensified. The rise of the mega 
social media and tech companies 
in the last two decades confirms 
Marx’s view over 150 years ago 
that capitalist accumulation leads to 
the concentration and centralisation 
of capital, as corporate operations 
increase in scale and large firms 
eat up the small. And it 1s clear that 
this process has been encouraged 
and helped by state injections of 
easy credit and the deregulation of 
corporate activities and governance. 

The Brookings Institution has 
found that multinationals are major 
contributors to the US economy.’ 
Such companies headquartered in 
the US accounted for 20.1% of all 
US private-sector employment in 
2017 and _ foreign-headquartered 
firms accounted for another 6.4%. 
Multinationals play a particularly 
large role in manufacturing: more 
than 70% of all US manufacturing 
employment is in such companies. 
Multinational firms accounted for 
more than half of all non-residential 
capital expenditures in 2017 and 
more than 80% of all US industrial 
research and development - not to 
mention more than half of exports 
and imports of goods and services. 

As Hadas Thier points out in her 
book, A people s guide to capitalism, 


The state plays its part, too, 
in Shielding monopolistic 
companies deemed ‘too big 
to fail’ from the ravages of 
a competitive ‘free’ market. 
After the 2008 economic crisis, 
megabanks in the United 
States, each holding billions of 
dollars worth of assets, were 
rescued with an enormous 
taxpayer-funded bailout. As 
Petrino DiLeo explained, “The 
treasury department and Federal 
Reserve Bank have doled out 
an incredible $16 trillion in 
assistance to financial institutions 
and corporations in the US and 
around the world.’”* 


Butdothese long-term developments 
in capitalist accumulation mean that 
‘competitive capitalism’ has now 
been replaced by ‘state monopoly 
capitalism’? Does the latter now 
operate not through the competitive 
struggle for profits out of the 
exploitation of labour, as in the law 
of value, but through the power to 
mark up prices over costs at will, 
backed by the state? 

This 1s the basis of the ‘monopoly 
capital school’, originally developed 
by Paul Sweezy and Paul Baran 
in the late 1960s. This monopoly 
capital theory argued that large 
companies had abolished price 
competition and instead given rise 
to excess productive capacity and 
stagnation. Crises were no longer 
caused by falling profitability (af 
they ever were) as a result of a 
struggle between capitals for a 
share of the profit exploited from 
labour, but now were caused by 
the expansion of capacity without 
sufficient ‘effective demand’. 

In their book, Monopoly capital, 
Baran and Sweezy put it this way: 


we cannot be content with 
patching up and amending 
the competitive model which 
underlies [Marx’s] economic 
theory. We must recognise that 
competition, which was_ the 
predominant form of market 


relations in 19th century Britain, 
has ceased to occupy _ that 
position - not only in Britain but 
everywhere else in the capitalist 
world. Today the _ typical 
economic unit in the capitalist 
world is not the small firm 
producing a negligible fraction 
of a homogeneous output for an 
anonymous market, but a large- 
scale enterprise producing a 
significant share of the output 
of an industry, or even several 
industries, and able to control 
its prices, the volume of its 
production, and the types and 
amounts of investments. 

The typical economic unit, in 
other words, has the attributes 
which were once thought to be 
possessed only by monopolies. 
It is therefore impermissible to 
ignore monopoly in constructing 
our model of the economy and to 
go on treating competition as the 
general case.° 


Baran and Sweezy conclude: 


The whole motivation of 
cost reduction is to increase 
profits, and the monopolistic 
structure of markets enables 
the corporations to appropriate 
the lion’s share of the fruits of 
increasing productivity directly 
in the form of higher profits. 
This means that under monopoly 
capitalism declining costs imply 
continuously widening profit 
margins. And _— continuously 
widening profit margins in turn 
imply aggregate profits which 
rise not only absolutely, but as a 
share of national product. If we 
provisionally equate aggregate 
profits with society’s economic 
surplus, we can formulate as a 
law of monopoly capitalism that 
the surplus tends to rise both 
absolutely and relatively as the 
system develops.° 


But does the increased centralisation 
and concentration of capital mean 
that there has been a fundamental 
change in the nature of capitalism - 
from a competitive battle for profit 
share to one of monopoly power; 
and from value production and 
distribution of profit to a monopoly 
mark-up over costs? 

Anwar Shaikh thinks not: “If you 
believe that the system is founded 
on monopoly - which has become 
a sacred nostrum of Marxian 
economics - then it’s all about the 
power of the state and the power of 
capital against labour.””’ 


But, he continues, 


From my point of view, nothing - 
noteventhe capitalists themselves 
- has that sort of power, because 
the rules imposed on labour and 
capital stem from the creation 
of profit and the competition of 
capitals, which Marx specifically 
links to each other. A state can 
intervene to redistribute income 
and oppose both capital and 
labour. Pushed by the struggles 
of workers, it can also intervene 
to construct a welfare system. 
But these interventions are still 
fundamentally constrained by 
their impact on the profitability 
of firms. 


Shaikh argues that the monopoly 
capital school base their view of 
‘fundamental change’ on a false 
reality that, back in the mid-19th 
century when Marx wrote Capital, 
capitalism worked in ‘perfect 
competitive markets’, which no 
longer exist and have been replaced 
by monopolies backed by the state. 
But this was never the case. As 
Shaikh puts it, 


the capitalist economy should not 


be viewed as a ‘perfect’ market 
economy with accompanying 
‘imperfections’, but as individual 
capitals in competition to 
gain profit and market share. 
Monopoly should not be 
counterposed to competition, as 
neoclassical, orthodox and even 
some Marxist economists do. 
Real competition is a struggle 
to lower costs per unit of output 
in order to gain more profit and 
market share ... Real competition 
is an unending struggle for 
monopoly power (dominant 
market share) that never succeeds 
in total or forever. 
He concludes: each 
individual capital operates under 
this imperative this is real 
competition, antagonistic by nature 
and turbulent in operation. It is as 
different from so-called perfect 
competition as war is from ballet’. 
So capitalism may have changed its 
spots, but is still the same leopard. 


Oligopolies 

Lenin was supposed to be one of 
the great supporters of the view 
that capitalism had become ‘state 
monopoly capitalism’. This was 
regularly quoted by the leaders of 
Stalinist Russia as the 20th century 
model for capitalism. But Lenin 
actually had a more accurate view: 
‘At the same time, monopoly, which 
has grown out of free competition, 
does not abolish the latter, but 
exists over it and alongside of it, 
and thereby gives rise to a number 
of very acute, intense antagonisms, 
friction and conflicts.” 

And, when we look at the 
empirical evidence, the surface 
appearance of ‘monopoly power’ 
looks less convincing. Mainstream 
economists Jan De Loecker and Jan 
Eeckhout argue that the mark-up of 
price over marginal cost charged 
by public US firms has been rising 
steadily since 1960 and in particular 
after 1980.5 Their paper suggests 
that that the decline of both the 
labour and capital shares, as well 
as low-skilled wages and other 
economic trends, have been aided 
by a significant increase in mark-ups 
and market power - in other words, 
the rise of monopoly capital in the 
form of ‘super-star’ companies 
like Apple, Amazon, Google, etc.’ 
These now dominate sales, profits 
and production and their utilisation 
of labour is low, compared to other 
companies and industries. These 
monopolies will not invest because 
they do not need to compete, and so 
productivity growth slows. 

However, there are two things 
against this ‘market power’ 
argument - at least as the sole or main 
explanation of the rise in profit share 
and profit per unit of production. 
First, as De Loecker and Eeckhout 
find, economy-wide, it is mainly 
smaller firms that have the higher 
mark-ups - hardly an indicator of 
monopoly power. And, as Shaikh 
points out, rising mark-ups may 
not be due to monopoly power, but 
simply to higher profits from cost 
savings by large companies. Indeed, 
when the factor of concentration is 
isolated in the data, he writes, “in 
the vast body of literature generated 
by the investigation of such claims, 
difference between accounting rates 
of return are too small to justify 
claims of monopoly power’."° 

Moreover, although US 
multinationals have gained a greater 
market share in the last 40 years, 
that has not meant a reduction in 
their share of capital spending" - 
contrary to the ‘stagnationist’ 
conclusions of the monopoly school. 
US multinational parent companies 
employed 24% of the US private 
sector workforce in 1982 and 22% 
in 2017. Their share of investment 
stayed at about 30%-35% throughout. 


Anyway, there are very few real 
monopolies. What concentration 
and centralisation of capital has 
generated are oligopolies, not 
monopolies, in different sectors 
of the capitalist economy - and 
that makes a big difference. 
Indeed, monopolies have often 
turned into oligopolies. In 1911, 
Standard Oil was broken up 
into 34 companies by the US 
Congress. In the 1984, AT&T was 
the main ‘monopoly’ telecoms 
provider and was broken up into 
seven regional companies. 

By its very nature, capitalism, 


based on ‘many capitals’ in 
competition, cannot tolerate 
any ‘eternal’ monopoly: ie, a 


‘permanent’ surplus profit deducted 
from the sum total of profits 
divided among the capitalist class 
as a whole. The endless battle to 
increase profit and the share of 
the market means monopolies 
are continually under threat from 
new rivals, new technologies and 
international competitors.'? Profits 
are not the result of the degree of 
monopoly or rent-seeking, as neo- 
classical and Keynesian/Kalecki 
theories argue, but the result of the 
exploitation of labour. Marx’s law 
of profitability is still central to a 
capitalist economy. 

Just before the Covid-19 
pandemic hit the world economy, 
the major capitalist economies 
were already heading into a new 
recession, the first since the great 
recession of the 2008-09.'° The 
profitability of capital was near all- 
time lows; up to 20% of US and 
European companies were making 
only enough profit to cover the 
interest on their debt, with none 
to spare for new investment. Real 
gross domestic product growth rates 
had dropped to their lowest rates 
since 2009 and business investment 
was stagnating. A global recession 
was coming; and it had little to do 
with the ‘market power’ of the big 
tech companies sucking up all the 
profits: much more to do with the 
inability of capital to exploit labour 
enough to stop profitability across 
all sectors from falling. 

The history of capitalism is 
one where the concentration and 
centralisation of capital increases, 
but competition continues to bring 
about the movement of surplus 
value between capitals (both within 
a national economy and globally). 
The substitution of new products for 
old ones will in the long run reduce 
or eliminate monopoly advantage. 
The monopolistic world of General 
Electric and the motor manufacturers 
in the post-war period did not last, 
once new technology bred new 
sectors for capital accumulation. The 
oil giants are also now under threat 
from new technology and the world 
of Apple will not last forever @ 


Michael Roberts blogs at 
thenextrecession.wordpress.com 
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What we 
fight for 


M@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

M@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


™ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we Seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


— Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question—-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 


@ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties ofall countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

M@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 


= Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


M Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


M@ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


—® Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


@ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


M Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


M Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 

The Weekly Worker is licensed by 
November Publications under a Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial 
4.0 International Licence: 


creativecommons.org/licenses/by-nc/4.0/ 
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Great pension robbery 


NUM 
demands 


fairness and 


justice 


Miners have been deprived of part of their ‘deferred wages’. David John Douglass exposes the actions of 
successive governments 


pension is a recognition that 
A workers who have invested 

their life, skills and in our 
industry often flesh and blood 
need to be sustained when they 
have given their all and reached 
retirement age. The employer sets 
aside a weekly sum of money, based 
on the years of service, to look after 
the workers when they reach the 
end of their working life. This is 
not a gift: it is part and parcel of the 
workers’ wages, part of their terms 
and conditions, given in exchange 
for their labour. It is a deferred 
part of their wage. In the coal 
mining industry after 1975 it was a 
condition of employment. 

The employer sets aside a 
pension fund, strictly separate, ring- 
fenced and distinct from business 
operations. It is illegal - not to say 
immoral - for any company or 
employer to abuse the workers’ 
trust and that pension fund. It does 
not belong to the employer: it is the 
workers’ accumulated wages set 
aside for their retirement. 

When the modern draft of 
Mineworkers Pension Scheme 
(MPS) was introduced in 1975, we 
were invited to contribute directly 
from our weekly earnings to boost the 
level of pensions we would receive. 
So, for every £1 the employer paid 
in, we also paid £1. This was all still 
our money. The MPS investment 
was 100% our deferred wages. It 
was never 50% theirs and 50% ours: 
it was all ours. The clue was in the 
title: Mineworkers Pension Scheme. 

After the defeat of the 1984-85 
Great Strike mines started to close 
rapidly. Redundancy payments 
accounted for a sudden black hole 
in National Coal Board finances, 
now that there was less coal and less 
profit to pay for them. The renewed 
war on the mines began in 1992 
and after another year of resistance 
many of the miners were bought out 
of resisting closures by enhanced 
redundancy terms. At the same time 
big compensation claims were being 
won in the courts and the NCB/ 
British Coal Corporation found itself 
with huge bills to pay for having 
crippled miners’ hands and lungs. 

It was at this time that the 
Coal Board launched the first of 
its pension raids. This took the 
form of breaching our contract 
of employment (the MPS was a 
condition of service: ie, it was not a 
voluntary scheme) by withholding its 
50% contribution: that is, the money 
we had already worked for. In 1987 
they took a ’pensions holiday’ and 
stopped the payment of some £870 
million for three years. There were 
more pension holidays in 1991 and 
1994 and a surplus of over £5 billion 
was creamed off during that time. 

How and why the trustees of the 
scheme allowed this to happen is a 
mystery and a scandal to this day. 
That it was immoral is without doubt 
and that it was unlawful is a racing 
certainty in my view. For the record 
the National Union of Mineworkers 
as an organisation loudly condemned 








the raid, with Arthur Scargill (still 
NUM president at that time) pointing 
out that the money the NCB/BCC 
were pocketing was the miners’ 
deferred wages and was never theirs 
to withhold. The fact that they used 
the miners’ own money to pay for 
the injury and death inflicted upon us 
over a lifetime’s labour in the mines, 
or to pay us to accept closures and 
the decimation of our communities, 
is a crime as great as any committed 
by the blood-soaked coal-owners of 
old. 

In 1994, after John Major’s 
and Michael Heseltine’s closure 
programme, came the privatisation 
of the coal industry. The bulk of the 
mines were bought en bloc under a 
scheme which by law guarantees that 
the terms and conditions under which 
the miners worked for the NCB/BCC 
had to be carried over to the new 
employers. That included our MPS. 
However, the new coal-owners told 
the government they would not buy 
the mines if they came with the MPS 
as an ongoing cost. The government 
then stepped in as the representative 
of the former NCB/BCC and 
ostensibly took its place. 

But the truth is, they were not 
protecting the terms and conditions 
of the remaining miners at all. The 
scheme as a contributory fund came 
to a halt, with neither the new owners 
nor the government paying into it. It 
was frozen for new contributions. 
However, overall the scheme was 
in a strong financial situation, with 
a wide range of investments that 
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Miners, not the government, took the risks 


provided annual returns boosting all 
the now deferred pensions, as well as 
those already being paid. 


‘Guarantor’ 

A fear was floated that the MPS 
and the miners were now on their 
own: should the scheme fail, or our 
investments flounder, the muners 
would lose all or part of our pensions. 
The fund needed a ‘guarantor’, who 
would help the fund ride out any 
trough and allow it to recover. But 
let us be quite clear: the obligation 
to provide one fell squarely on 
the shoulders of the government, 
which had created the situation by 
sailing us off on our own. It then 
insisted on a 50% share of all the 
miner’s investment profits, without 
the slightest moral or financial 
justification. 

If the government was proposing 
some joint business investment 
which allowed them to share 50% of 
our returns, they would have had to 
match the value of the investment we 
had already made - directly through 
our wages and indirectly through 
our deferred wages/pensions. They 
could then justify taking half of any 
profit. But the truth is, they had not 
paid a penny into it. Yet, just to be 
sure it would not cost them anything, 
they insisted we develop a financial 
‘safety net’ - a contingency fund 
which was ring-fenced for any 
sudden drop in investments. That 
was our own money, not theirs. 
They were safeguarding themselves 
against ever having to pay anything 
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out in return for the vast sums they 
had started to draw out. 

Again, one wonders why the 
trustees were not challenging such 
an unprecedented piece of financial 
skulduggery - a burden not imposed 
on any civil servant, police or Post 
Office pension fund, for instance. 
This was never ‘an agreement’: it was 
from the word go a ‘take it or leave 
it’ imposition. To date we have paid 
them £4.5 billion, without it costing 
them one penny. Combined with the 
previous ‘contribution holiday’, this 
comes to a total of £9.5 billion. So 
the miners and dependants are owed 
£9.5 billion by the government! 

We have heard a lot about the 
pensions ‘surplus’, but we should 
be clear that this is the money which 
remains from investment returns 
after pensions have been paid. It 1s 
only ‘surplus’ because the level of 
payment is too low. The short way 
to solve the government’s theft of 
the ‘surplus’ is for there not to be 
any! Increase the regular pension we 
receive. 

We have been kicking up hell 
about this for years, through 
mass petitions, demonstrations, 
conferences and trying to nail down 
any MP who would listen to our 
arguments. This finally started to 
win through this year and, since the 
government could stand the stink 
of it no longer, they allowed an all- 
party parliamentary committee to 
set up a national public enquiry. 
This examined in detail the whole 
history and financial operation of 
the scheme, taking evidence from far 
and wide (including my own). 

The report which resulted was 
unanimous: there was not and never 
had been any justification for a 
government of any hue taking money 
from the miners’ pension investments; 
that the responsibility for securing 
the fund lay unconditionally with the 
government; that governments cannot 
make financial and commercial 
profit from state employees’ pension 
investments. The committee went on 
to point to the £1.2 billion ‘reserve 
fund’ and how unlikely it was that 
it would ever be needed, given the 
rapidly declining number of miners 
week on week and the good health 
of the pension investments. This 
fund should at once be paid back 
into the miners’ operating fund to 
raise the pensions of miners and 
their widows by an average of £14 
a week - a lifeline to many miners’ 


families. The clear conclusion of the 
committee was that we should not 
be contributing anything towards 
a fund guarantor, as this was the 
government’s _ obligation. = My 
understanding is that all the moneys 
wrongly taken ought to be repaid 
into the fund. 

Great excitement was generated 
in the socially deprived coalfield 
areas, and chinks of light appeared to 
be breaking through. After all, Boris, 
in response to a direct question at 
a public meeting, assured those 
listening that all money wrongly 
taken from the miners’ pensions 
would be repaid. The findings of the 
all-party committee could not have 
been better, and we were optimistic. 

However, energy minister Anne- 
Marie Trevelyan slammed the 
door shut, saying the scheme was 
fair to both “the members and the 
taxpayers”. She forgets that we 
have paid tax all our working lives, 
that we continue to pay tax on the 
pension, and that the money she is 
talking about was not raised and 
invested by random “taxpayers”, 
but exclusively by the miners! In an 
unbelievable burst of arrogance she 
tells us we have the right to benefit, 
but “the government has taken on all 
the risk”. 

Government risk? Pardon me, 
Anne-Marie Trevelyan, but, when 
the cage was hurtling down the 
shaft at Markham Main in 1973 
with the afternoon shift on it and 13 
were killed, we did not notice any 
risk for the government. Neither 
did the government experience any 
risk when miners drowned, were 
buried alive or blown to kingdom 
come. I do not know how she has 
the brass-neck cheek and ignorance 
to say such a deeply offensive 
thing, Only the miners experienced 
risk to accumulate this money, not 
governments. 

Then we have the Department 
for Business Energy and Industrial 
Strategy telling us that the fund 
is 30% better off as a result of the 
government underwriting it. Firstly, 
that is a figure plucked from space, 
but, even if it was true, it was the 
government which closed down 
NCB/BCC and left the vacuum. The 
government created the need for a 
guarantor and is duty-bound, having 
created the uncertainty in the first 
place, to underwrite it. 

Now is the time for justice and to 
set right this great wrong @ 
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